





Autographing parties sell novels 


Can I Help Sell My Book? 


20 ways the novelist can increase his book sales 


with comments from publishers on each method 





























How Smart Are You? 


SMART ENOUGH to know what you don’t know—and do 


something about it P 


SMART ENOUGH to believe in no miracles except what 


comon sense plus determined hard work can accomplish? 


EDITORS pay big money—for what? For stories written easily, 
by inexperienced writers? Hardly. They pay big money for what is 
worth big money—freshness, originality, and developed skill. If you 
are alive at all, and writing, you have the possibilities of such original- 
ity, but are you developing those possibilities? We can work no magic, 
but when a writer can see that he needs help, we can give him in mini- 
mum time the professional background that he must have before he 


can find himself or his markets. 


SALES? Of course, if your work is good enough. If not, it's our 
business to find out why and help you work out something editors want. 
The work of writers we have helped is today appearing in every maga- 
zine of importance in America. On one occasion a few months ago three 
Uzzell-trained authors appeared together in one issue of Redbook. 


And the same thing has happened before in the Saturday Evening Post. 


INVITATION: For full information about how we work with 
writers, send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” All letters 
of inquiry answered personally and promptly. Our fees: For a manu- 
script not exceeding 5,000 words, $7 for an editorial appraisal (opinion 
of salability or not and why), $15 for a collaborative criticism, includ- 
ing replotting, if necessary. For additional words, $1 per thousand. 


Fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $75. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL a CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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No Taboos At Argosy 

¢ One day after we went to press with “Ta- 
boos in Slick Fiction,” Editor O’Connell’s 
questionnaire came back filled out. This is 
how Argusy feels about taboos: 


Sir: 

Argesy doesn’t have any underlined taboos 
pinned up on its bulletin board. We like to think 
that if an author becomes excited enough about 
a subject—no matter how unconventional—to 
write a first-class story that has broad and com- 
pelling appeal, we can publish it. Specifically, 
the unhappy ending, sex, realism, profanity, 
crime are acceptable if they are integral to a 
well-done story. 

Taboo is a word that is almost never heard in 
this office. It’s a writer’s word and not an 
editor’s word. An occasional story will present a 
combination of subject, approach, conclusion 
which makes a successful story undesirable, but 
the few such cases that have arisen have been 
unique and do not submit to classification. 

In general, I fee) that taboos are on their way 
out in slicks. We have found wider and wider 
acceptance among Argosy readers for stories that 
have heretofore been considered unacceptable. 

James B. O’ConnzELL 
Managing Editor, Argosy 
205 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


OK From True Story 
Sir: 

We are very pleased with “How To Hit True 
Story” by Hope Hale, and we feel that it states 
our cause about as well as could be done. We 
are delighted that you published the piece. 

Nina Dorrance, Managing Editor 
True Story 

205 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Jes, Ware's Duner 22 Bast 12th St., 
the year. Vol. BB, No. 12. Butesed as 





Wide Open Pulp Market 
Sir: 

There is a wide-open market here for Western 
novelettes, from 8,000 to 12,000 words, as well as 
novellas from 10,000 to 20,000 words. Steer 
clear of the Indian warfare theme, since it is a 
delicate subject, at best, and usually boring. 
Payment is on schedule at rates of Yec to %c 
per word. 

There is also a need for baseball novelettes 
up to 10,000 words in length. Payment is on 
schedule, at Yec per word. Authors are cautioned 
to make their heroes human—not the types who 
win games single-handed. Emotional problems 
should be stressed. The love angle may be intro- 
duced, but not as the main theme. 

We do our best to read and report on all sub- 
missions within three weeks, but difficulties arise 
from time to time that necessitate longer waits. 

James D. Simons, Assoc. Editor 
Columbia Publications, Inc. 
241 Church St. 

New York 13, N. Y. 


Singer Co. Paying $25 To $150 
Sir: 

Singer Light, house magazine of The Singer 
Manufacturing Co. and its affiliates, is now buy- 
ing articles from free-lance writers. 

All stories must have a Singer Sewing Machine 
tie-in. However, stories do not necessarily have 
to be built around a sewing machine—the con- 
nection may be vague, but it must be practicable. 

Stories should be illustrated with as many 
photographs as possible. Payment is from $25 to 
$150, depending on story length, number of 
pictures used, scope and quality. Wordage should 
not exceed 2500. Payment is on acceptance. 

Epwarp Cur ty, Editor, 
Singer Light 

Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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They'll End Up With Brass 
Sir: 

Frank M. Simison, writing in your October 
“Forum,” was absolutely right about the Authors 
League! 

I’ve belonged to the League now since Feb- 
ruary, 1953. In that fime—like Frank—I’ve sent 
letter after letter requesting information. I might 
as well have dropped the letters down the drain. 

I take that back—I did get some response. I 
sent a novel to a New York agent, then tried to 
get it back when she wouldn’t answer my letters 
to her. I wrote to the League twice and received 
no answer. Then I wrote to the president—Rex 
Stout. This got a nibble. I got a phone cali from 
Miss Sillcox in White River Junetion, Vt. She 
was trying to losate Miss X, my agent, to get the 
novel back. That was August. Perhaps she’s 
“still trying.” 

As Frank Simison says, they'll end up with 
only the top brass if they’re not careful. A work- 
ing writer expects more than ballots, a magazine 
dated five months back (I got my June, 1953, 
issue of the League booklet in October!), and 
a lot of “we're still trying” for $25 per year! 

Ronert L. RosexrRaNns 

Rass Roy, Inc. Advertising 

2751 East Jefferson Ave. 

Detroit 7, Mich. 
© We'd like to hear the other side of the 
story. Hasn’t anyone—not top brass—a good 
word to say for the Authors League?—Ed. 


New Ed, New Market 
Sir: 

Edward Murphy recently resigned as editor of 
Romance Time Magazine, and I have been ap- 
pointed to replace him. We are planning to alter 
the magazine’s editorial policy and need the fol- 
lowing type of material: 

1. Strong, dramatic stories based on unusual 
real-life situations, with believable characteriza- 
tions and motivations. Lengths should run from 
4,000 to 7,500 words. 

2. Good emotional love stories with fresh plots 
and characterizations, running from 2,500 to 
4,500 words. 

3. Articles of interest to teen-agers and young 
women, on marriage, courtship, mental or physi- 
cal health, etc. Lengths should not exceed 2,000 
words, 

Our rates are 3c a word for fiction; $50 to 
$75 for articles. Payment is on acceptance, and 
manuscript reports will be made within two 
weeks, At present, we are particularly in need 
of shorter-length stories and articles. 

Grace Jacxson, Editor 
Romance Time 

141 E, 44th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 








Come Off It, Mac! 
Sir: 

My rhubarb with the October issue concerns 
the article by John D. MacDonald, “What Is 
Talent?” In reading it, I get much the same sen- 
sation I’ve experienced when talking to a blind 
man: I have the feeling MacDonald is talking 
over my left-shoulder rather than to the point. 

I’m in a vulnerable position to be taking pot- 
shots at a writer of MacDonald’s caliber. Mac- 
Donald has only to point his finger at me and 
say “show me” and I’m a dead duck. I have no 
impressive publication eredits with which to 
fortify by opinions on writing talent. But as a 
fellow tyro who has given some of the best years 
of his life to the business, I feel compelled to 
rally to the aid of poor Ben, to whom Mac- 
Donald addressed his article. 

What is MacDonald trying to do—make us 
beginners believe he does it with mirrors? He 
goes the long way around to tell poor Ben he 
lacks a pictorial vocabulary. Interrogative aware- 
ness, indeed! 

What the hell is the relation between the in- 
tangibles of a surrealist’s struggle with himself 
and the talents that go into telling a story of how 
a horny-handed cowboy smokes out a gang of 
varmints, or a go-to-hell character, with a mind 
like a razor, Outwits international police forces 
to spirit away a fabulous gem? Ben might do a 
lot better to read a book like Jules Archer’s ] 
Sell What I Write, and perhaps slant his stuff 
to a different market. 

Come off it, Mac. Bend down and give us be- 
ginners the benefit of your experience and ability, 
or let us alone. Not all of us aspire to be another 
Somerset Maugham. Some of us will be content 
with making a buck now and then through per- 
sistence, hard work, study and a few breaks. 

R. P. Roperson 
1426 Gladstone Ave. 
San Antonio, Texas 


4c Per Word For Car Copy 
Sir: 

Road and Track is in the market for free- 
lance manuscripts. Wordage should not run over 
3,000 words, with 1,500 to 2,000 most desired. 

Articles should have provocative titles and 
must be written in the modern feature style: 
interesting, informative, and accurate. Subject 
matter may be anything in which our average 
reader is interested. 

Clear 8x10 glossy photographs illustrating arti- 
cles are most welcome. Payment for features is 
on acceptance, at 4c per word and $4 per photo. 
The prospective Road and Track free-lancer 
should carefully analyze our book before he sends 
his material. Queries will be replied to promptly. 

Biz Jenxe, Editor 
Road and Track 
Box 110 

Glendale, Calif. 
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FOR NOVEMBER ONLY 


I am looking for another group of writers I can develop into top names; I want to develop another 
Vern Sneider, or a Jim O’Mara, or a Dolores Hitchens, or a Charlie Doyle, or a Roman McDougald, 
or a Roger Buliard, or a Joseph Patrick, to mention a few. (All these writers were unknowns when 
they came to me.) Proper development means working on a number of projects—hence the reason 
for this contest: To give winners an opportunity for proper build up. 

Each year writers look forward to my Annual Contest which gives them an opportunity of winning 
FREE A. L. Fierst professional help to enable them to compete with experienced professional writers. 
(Because of possible distribution delays of the magazine material post marked up to December 15th 
will be automaticall entered in the contest.) 


Some after ane you pe on seen checks like those above covering my day by oy St sales. ALF professional Se has 
rt s brow such ¢ . and has put clients into afl top morkets—SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES' HOME 
Sou NAL, AM RICAN—ie* feck all good markets. 
I shall select 15 writers whose manuscripts indicate the most promising commercial possibilities and will give 
them my help, as indicated below, ENTIRELY FREE, except for my regular agency commission on sales. 











. ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words within | year vajue)..... $ 600 
FOR CONTEST ENTRY 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words within 6 months (value)..... 250 

L 3rd Prize: My help on 200,000 words within 6 months (value)..... 200 
On tne basis my one 4th Prize: My help on 150,000 words within 3 months (value)..... 150 
experience | cher ° = sonsitorial Sth Prize: My help on 150,000 words within 3 months (value)..... 150 
evaluation fee of $10, which will bth Prize: My help on 125,000 words within 3 months (value)..... 126 
cover initial sak and com: 7th Prize: My help on 125,000 words within 3 months (value)..... (25 
ment on your book, fiction or 8th Prize: My help on 100,000 words within 3 months (value)..... 100 
non-fiction. | have sold my book $th Prize: My help on 100,000 words within 3 months (valuve)..... 100 
authors to Doubleday, Harper: $, 10th Prize: My help on 75,000 words within 3 months (value)..... 7 
Simon & Schuster, » Lip- ith Prize: My help on 75,000 words withio 3 months (value)..... 7 
incot?, Farrar, Barnes, Detter 12th Prize: My help on 50,000 words within 3 months (vatue)..... 50 
Doan ld-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 13th Prize: My help on 50,000 words within 3 months (value)... .. 50 
Hell, Vanguard, Funk & Wag- 14th Prize: My help on 25,000 words within 3 months (value)..... % 
nail’s, Duell, Morrow, Zoo 15th Prize: My help on 25,000 words within 3 months (value)..... % 
Medel oe eanarg, Coe Nie a GNUIID, fas. <0cdadngerts fa0s<éss005e~ $2,000 

indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission 











CONDITIONS OF ENTRY: The Annual Contest is open to writers willing to work under professional 
direction. To enter, submit a fiction or non-fiction script (multiple submissions allowed) for agency 
service at my regular criticism rates which are $1 per thousand words, minimum fee $5 per script. You 
will receive detailed analysis; salable stories marketed at once. My sales commission is 10%. And re- 
member—tell me about yourself when you send me your manuscripts, as my selling sateen did. Your 
contest entry will introduce you to the professional guidance that has helped so many others. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 


GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 
























































OBERFIRST’S SHORT 
SHORT FICTION LIBRARY 


Leading, authoritative short-short and 


short story titles 

1952 Anthology of Best Or a Short Shorts. .$2.50 
edited by Robert Obe 

1953 Anthology of Best Original Short Shorts. $3.00 
edited by Robert Oberfirst 

This Week's Short Short Stories. . .$3.00 
edited by Stewart Beach 

25 Short Short Stories from Collier’s....... $ .35 
Selected by Bob Considine 

55 Short Stories from The New Yorker.......$4.00 

The Best American Short Stories. . oa ca ee 
edited by Martha Foley 

Story Number 4—The Magazine of the 

Short Story . $3.00 

edited by Whit and Hallie Burnett 

moan | No. 2: A Pocket Book Original. . $ .35 

ited by ‘ gepatted 

°°. FR one Prize Stories........... . $3.75 
edited by Bae Brickell 

Story Pocket Book—The Magazine of the 

Short Story .$ .35 

edited by Whit and Hallie Burnett 

Technique Sells the Short Short $2.00 
by Robert Oberfirst 

Short Short Stories $2.00 
by Robert Oberfirst 

Writing the Shor? Short Story . .$2.50 


by Robert Oberfirst and others 


Complete set 


of above books—$22 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all 


leading short-short titles mailed on request. 


OBERFIRST 


Publishers 
©. Box 539 


PUBLICATIONS 


and Booksellers 
Ocean City, New Jersey 















WWA In There Pitching 
Sir: 

Your attention is called to my appearance be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee in Wash- 
ington, August 12, when I represented the 
Western Writers of America and offered testi- 
mony aimed at securing income tax law pro- 
visions to protect the writer. 

A number of laws previously have been offered 
toward this purpose, but all of them have been 
inadequate. Since at this time the Ways and 
Means Committee has undertaken a general re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code, we felt 
justified in making a strong effort to present our 
views to the Committee. It is my opinion that 
the Committee members and various officials of 
the Government were sincerely interested in 
hearing about the peculiar conditions which sur- 
round the income of writers, and our recommen- 
dations for alleviating them. We called attention 
to the following facts: 

That a writer’s income is extremely fluctu- 
ating, as much 400% from year to year. 

That often a writer’s work does not sell, as 
witness a California writer who two years ago 
spent the major portion of one year on a TV 
series which was eventually rejected by the 
company which had requested it, leaving the 
writer only a token payment for his work. 

That many writers are selling reprint rights 
to material originally written as long as 30 
years ago, but this is classed as current income 
and must be paid on as such. 

That under the present situation in the pub- 
lishing field, “royalties” constitute less than 10% 
of a writer’s income so that provisions in the 
law should not be limited to royalties. Most of 
the income of the average writer today is from 
outright sales. 

The Western Writers specifically recommends 
the following: 

That for income tax purposes a writer be al- 
lowed to defer unusual amounts of income, using 
as a base for deferment his average income for 
the previous three or five years. 

That this deferred income be invested ac- 
cording to regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 


SOLD 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


— 
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PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Vhat chis deterred meome be withdrawable im 
any subsequent year. 

That there be no limit to the amount of de- 
ferred income and no required age to be attained 
before it can be withdrawn. 

Will you do all writers a good turn and give 
this idea some publicity. The only other recent 
chance for income tax relief for writers has been 
the Jenkins-Keogh Bill, which, I am intormed, 
probably will never come to a vote since the 
Ways and Means Committee is revising the entire 
code. 

We urge that every writer in the country write 
his representative and at least one senator, calling 
attention to our WWA recommendations and 
asking that they be given full consideration when 
the law is revised. This is particularly important 
for those who live in states which have a mem- 
ber on the Ways and Means Committec; it is 
in this committee that the law will be framed 
this fall. Writers can find a list of these mern- 
bers in the Congressional Directory at the 
library 

It is unnecessary to point out the value of 
vur proposition to any writer who might hit a 
big movie sale or a book club sale. 

Nort M. Loomis, Chairman 
Tax Spread Committee 
Western Writers of America 

11 Kansas Ave 

Bend, Oregon 


He’s Miffed 
Sir: 

In a rash moment I admitted to you that we 
publish verse. We’ve been inundated ever since—- 
and my statement that “most verse we see is 
abominable” still holds good. 

But bad verse I’d expected. What annoys 
me is that 90 per cent of this current flood, pre- 
sumably due to W.D.’s s f market list, is simply 
general verse—-about love and Mother and 
flowers and God and children and stuff—with- 
out the faintest suggestion of fantasy or science 
fiction. 

So let me state clearly: our verse fillers, like 
our stories, must be imaginative—must deal with 
the supernatural (and not in orthodox religious 
hymns!), the scientific future, life in other worlds 
or dimensions, etc. 

ANTHONY Boucuer, Co-Editor, 
Fantasy and Science Fictian 
2643 Dana St 

Berkeley, Calif 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

The top mags—Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and MeCall’s—are giving me the nicest 
personal] letters and comments on my stories 

What do I do now? 

C. E. Bayiess 
Mulkeytown, [linois 


Sells 18 Articles As 
Result of N.LA. Training 


“Before enrolling in N.IA., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time m 
write.""—Susan L. Brown, R.D. 
Walden, N. Y. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S* MANY people with the ‘‘germ” of writing in them 





simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perbaps no greater than yours 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism——a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by weck as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
uot you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
sinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 





ig oh Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 
formation about writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Werrer’s Dicest, November. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


City Zone State 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7-T-593 
( Check here if Veteran. 











“Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 














EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent & Critic 
Let me help you 


with your writing problems 


Terms on Request 
Hours by Appoiotment 
333 East 43rd St.— New York City 


————— 


WHAT I'VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
| MIGHT DO FOR YOU 


15 years of teaching writers 
25 years of selling my own work 
7 S$ pub! ; 


total @ valuable source of help for you. 


Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Ill. 


Northeast Writers’ Conference 


(In Cleveland, Ohio) 
January 22-23 


Workshops in the Novel, Short Story, Non- 
fiction. Scripts for television given special at- 
tention this year. 

Distinguished TV staff will include Ed Roberts, 
script editor for Armstrong Circle Theater; 
Ross Denaldson, Supervisor of NBC Story 
Division; Jay Garon, well-known New York 
TV agent, and others. 


Address inquiries to Irv. Leiberman, 
1555 Luxer Rd., Cleveland, Ohic 


$150 FOR 3,000 WORDS 
‘or article to FETIME LIVING. 6c » word from 
POPULAR MECHANICS. 12c from NATION’S 
gp 2 yen eg sold artieles to all types. Also handled 
eran per 1,000 words up to 3.000; 500 
ecllel cece eee Wer. to Dec., $1) 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion 








Danville, Ui. 
——— 
ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Teehnique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plane”: 





Poptry Waitinc Pian 
Nove. Warmc Plan 
Particulars on request 
Los Angeles S, Calif. 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd, 














P.S. From Mary Gardner 
Sir: 

You may be interested in more examples to 
bear out my sweeping statement that the theme 
of simple-trustful-human-against-the-world un- 
derlies % of all published confessions. 

Here, too late for my October article, are the 
themes of the eight stories, not counting short- 
shorts and two-part stories, in the October issue 
of True Story. 

Of them, only one lacks the theme and is 
strictly sin-suffer-repent—“Trapped In Another 
Man's Arms.” Bored unhappy wife goes to an- 
other man, ete. Of the remaining seven: 

One deals purely with the innocent faced by 
unbearable evil—“I Can’t Sleep Nights,” in 
which the heroine conceals that she was married 
to a sex fiend for the sake of her child. 

Two, “Black Hearted Sister,” in which heroine 
deals with her younger sister’s fiendish jealousy, 
and “Marriage Meddler,” in which heroine’s 
mother, wanting a son, takes over heroine’s hus- 
band, are concerned with the sinned-against. The 
heroines, at no point, do any sinning themselves. 

Two other heroines, placed in the initial trust- 
ful-human-faced-with-brutal-world situation (in 
both eases brutality at home), strike out, sin, etc. 
~——‘‘Men Were My Enemies” and “Girls In Hell.” 

The two remaining stories—“The Day We 
Saved Our Marriage” and “Alone On My Wed- 
ding Night”—are stories of adjustment to condi- 
tions entirely beyond the heroines’ help—in one, 
to poverty aggravated by a crop-destroying hail- 
storm; in the other, to amputation (Korean 
War) on the hero. 

That makes seven out of eight in which the 
theme is present; one out of four in which society 
is directly the villain. 

A very common method of using the theme, 
although not illustrated by any of the above, is 
the orphaning of one’s heroine to begin with. 
There, in a word, she becomes trustful-human- 
against-the-world. 

For all I know, the theme may be a device 
utilized by suceessful confession writers to achieve 
the sympathetic-ness required of heroines. Or it 
may be a shift of viewpoint, for variety, after 
several decades of sinning heroines. Anyway, it’s 
used—and it works for beginning confession 
writers! 

Mary GARDNER 
Bex 41, Fairplay, Colo. 


Fer Free—Plus Postage 
Sir: 

Does anyone want a complete file of WalTER’s 
Dicest from March, 1951, to September, 1953, 
and also a copy of the 1951 Warrer’s Marker? 
I'll be glad to mail these to anyone who sends 
me the postage. Weight: 10 pounds. 

Auicor Woop 
114 Burns Terrace 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Needs Correspondents 
Sir: 

We are interested in receiving applications 
from correspondents in major cities. Top 10 
cities from which we need more coverage are 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Houston, New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Louisville, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Columbus. 

We also welcome applications from corre- 
spondents in all cities over 100,000, but usually 
file these for future use instead of replying imme- 
diately. 

We work on assignment only—no speculation 
~—-for many leading business and trade journals, 
and pay an average of $30 an assignment. 

The ideal correspondent is a reporter-photog- 
rapher who can handle an interview and has use 
of a suitable camera. Applicants should state 
briefly news experience and photo facilities. 

Mitton GRALLA 

Nationwide Trade News Service 
Corp. 

55 West 42nd St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Look *Em Up 
Str: 

Please send me the name and address of the 
company that makes Minifon, a battery-powered 
sound unit weighing 2 Ibs., 7 oz., whieh ean re- 
cord as long as 24% hours. This machine was 
mentioned in Ray Josephs’ September article. 

ALBert M. Resono 

1415 Grand Ave. 

Racine, Wisconsin, 
© Minifon is handled in the U. S. by Harvey 
Radio, 103 West 43rd St., New York City, and 
Peerless Camera Stores, 41§ Lexington Ave., 
New York City. We've had other requests for 
information about dictating machines and 
tape recorders. The big companies, for in- 
stance, Dictaphone, which puts out the Time- 
Master Ray Josephs uses, and Revere, which 
sells a good tape recorder as low as $169.50, 
have representative offices throughout the 
U.S. Leok ’em up im the classified section 
of the telephone book in the nearest major 
city.—Ed. 





DO YOU EARN LESS THAN $5,000 
A YEAR AS A WRITER? 





HOW SUCCESSFUL 
IS THE AUTHOR OF 
THE COURSE YOU 





You can do something about it. Some authors may be born, but most authors 
are made. You can learn writing just as you can learn plumbing, or typing, 
or farming, or law, or medicine or fashion designing or cooking. There’s no 
mystery. Your next door neighbor, unknown to you, may be depositing pub- 
lishers’ checks regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 that it is because 
she learned her trade. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words SSW students are receiving personal collaboration 
under qualified instructors who are either editors or successful writers or both. 
Writing is the one important business that can be taught by correspondence. 
For almost 20 years we have taught people to write, and sell and MAKE 
MONEY, in what we consider the SIMPLEST, EASIEST and MOST DI- 
RECT METHOD; AND ALSO ONE OF THE LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


LET US GIVE YOU PRACTICAL PROOF 
OF WHAT WE CAN DO FOR you! 


Here is what you get: Eleven Instruction Units and twenty-one personally 
supervised writing assignments; a famous text-book; marketing service by 
one of New York’s leading literary agents; thirty day money back guarantee; 
plus many other features. And all not for $150, not for $100, but for 
considerably less. Send coupon today for free booklet and information. 








INTEND TO TAKE? 


The author of this 
course is one of the 
most successful com- 
mercial wri! erica 





JACK WOODFORD 


has ever produced . 
Jack Woodford author 
of over 2,000 short 
stories em more than 
40 published books, au- 
ood of the famous and 
‘oremost writing text 
TRIAL A ND E! ROR 
{se TING AND 
ELLI ING). 


This great book comes 
to you with the assign- 
ments. 





F q — e SUPERVISED STORY waiTine SeNoOL, N 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, at no obligation whatever 'to me, your 

beoklet PRACTICAL WRITING and information about the 

work in Supervised Story Writing. This inquiry is confidential. 
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YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN! 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT 

PAT TREFZGER OVERBECK 
FLORENCE HOFFMASTER 
CLARK ROBERTS 

JO BANDY 

HAL GOLDBERG 

ARON M. MATHIEU 
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OF BOORS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Tar DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
AN ah PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Hoorah For The Girls! 
Sir: 

Owenita Sanderlin’s article on the Catholic 
Press was excellent. For the benefit of the du- 
bious beginner who may believe what she says 
is for the already-known writer or one of the 
Catholic faith, I would like to ~dd my experi- 
ence as proof. 

A couple of years ago Lynn Alexander (whom 
Owenita quoted) introduced me to this market, 
giving me the same advice given in the article. 
And I, a non-Catholic and an unknown writer, 
achieved by first sale, plus many more, in this 
field. 

The biggest “hoorah” Texas has for those two 
generous-hearted girls, who by writing such an 
article did everything but hand you checks from 
editors. 

VirciniA SHOTWELL 
905 N. E. 19th St. 
Grand Prairie, Texas. 


Fanny Can Be Proud Of Her Record 
Sir: 

The news of Fanny Ellsworth’s resignation as 
Executive Editor of Standard’s Fiction Group 
made me feel more than a little empty, and older 
than I care to remember. 

I sold my first magazine piece to Fanny 14 
years ago, when I was 17 years old. It appeared 
in Ranch Romances’ “Amateur Page” section. 
The $2 check I received is the biggest I’ve ever 
received in intangible values—as most first checks 
are. It instilled in me, for a lifetime, the idea 
that the writing field, no matter how rough, is 
the only one for me. And it has been rough! 

Since that first story, I’ve sold Fanny several 
dozen fact pieces—and I will admit that checks 
from her saw me through college in the years 
after my discharge from the Army in 1946. 

Names which once appeared in Ranch Ro- 
mances are now found in top slick publications 
and on book jackets. Fanny Ellsworth can be 
proud of her record as one of the most friendly 
and helpful editors in the business. She made 
Ranch Romances the leading Western pulp. 

Ferris WEDDLE 
3802 21st St. 
Lewiston, Idaho. 





In Memoriam: Joseph Fulling Fishman, 
contributor te WRITER’s DicEsT, all the true- 
erime magazines, and a score of other hooks 
such as The New Yorker, the Post, Harper’s, 
Esquire, died suddenly in New York at the 
age of 68. 


Manhunting Department: Railroad Magazine, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., has mis- 
placed the address of Contributor Robert 
Henke and would like to get in touch with 
him. 





“TAKE A GIANT STEP FORWARD 
ON THE ROAD TO SALES 


By Enrolling in the 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP COURSE 


And then keep moving FORWARD with the 
step-by-step planning and writing of your stary 
with Miss Bloom’s step-by-step help. 

“I do wish I could have had Lesson No. III 
many years ago. My situation today would be 
far different. Indeed this lesson is so important 
that my writing outlook will never again be 
the same.” W. S. Cripe, Covina, Calif. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with 
your story and what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per housand words, $5.00 minimum per 
ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 25,000 
words or more. Payment and stamped self- 
addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Licenced by New York State 


I’d like to know more. Without obligation, please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 

















ILL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 


make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

P. ©. Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fic. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SIIORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
; Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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Dear Steve! 
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Mre. Mildred North Slater 
& Lake Boa 
Cazenovia BD, New Tork 







Dear Mre. Clater: 






I'm happy to report an end to your “eeveral yeare’ ciere of lan- 
hasting the sliokp @ithout success.*® Ne've jut piace 2 he 


Rainbow with Redbook, and the prise is $990 
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Mr, Soward Browne 
Room 906 366 Madison Avenue 
Nee York, New York 
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for feet service? 8 id ter 
Thin Air, yes eerie, f phoned is 8 
an. told bez your story was a natural for her, and 
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Mrs. Lucis Moore 
134 Rege) Court 
fugene, Oregon 








Dear Ure. Moore: 








You @14 @ fine fob on followt ne revrite augvestions we sent 
slong oo your historigal nov el, the 4 
knew after ['¢ read the revisions Tha 
sell promptly. Here's contiruation 


Ballantine Books, end their contrac te s at @ along tn @ few days. 
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The job before us, then, is to shew you meee your plotting falls 
short, ané what you'Ve got to do about it. Let's get right down 





If you’re not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to put you in shape to receive 


the first, we'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the 


best possible markets at best possible rates, and 


cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 


can be repaired, we'll 


give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 


additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles 


regularly to national magazines, or have sold « 


book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 19% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 


and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
—. through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 


dollars for a script of 6,775 words). 


$25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 


over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





every writer, novice or experienced seller . . 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. . » exceedingly practical . . . full of professional information which should be of value to 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75 


—Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 
or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
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It’s coming out next month. You’re thrilled 
but worrted. Will my book sell? 


CAN I HELP SELL 
MY BOOK? 


“You, the writer, have to 


go out and set your traps, beat 


the bushes, get up earlier 
than the next fellow.” 


By Margaret Young 
Book Editor, The Houston Post 


FRoM My DESK at the back of The Houston 
Post’s city room I look up frequently to find 
a harassed individual planted before me. 

“My book!” he gasps. “How can I get 
some publicity for my book?” 

Before I can say anything, he continues, 
“I thought writing a book was something 
important. Special. Now I find everybody’s 
written a book. And nobody gives a damn 
about mine!” 

Was there ever a writer who thought his 
publisher allotted his brainchild enough ad- 
vertising? Of course not. Read the letters 
of Sinclair Lewis, always needling Alfred 
Harcourt. Read other famous authors’ me- 
moirs. Talk to contemporary writers. They 
are positive their last flop would have been 
a Gone with the Wind if only the publisher 
had pushed it. 
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Publicity is the magic word. But publicity 
doesn’t grow on trees, to be gathered at 
will. You, the writer, have to go out and 
set your traps and beat the bushes and get 
up earlier than the next fellow. In trying to 
corner publicity for your book, you have to 
compete not only with every other author, 
living or dead, but with movie stars, poli- 
ticians and even businessmen, who often 
have personal press agents. 


Unfortunately, the sad-faced writer be- 
fore me is beginning to learn all this the 
hard way. If he has a royalty publisher, he 
has had the following publicity: an an- 
nouncement to newspaper literary editors 
when the contract was signed, one or two 
other releases about the book and himself, 
and his photograph mailed to book editors, 
along with a review copy of his book. 


1] 











Although their stable of writers includes 
hundreds of names, Doubleday maintains 
the best “art” department and gives the 
writer the best service, sending out good 
81% by 11 glossies of authors, photographs 
of dust jackets, illustrations, etc. on every 
book they publish. See, for instance, their 
drawing by Pieto showing Earl Wilson 
gathering material for his new book, Look 
Who’s Abroad Now. Newspapers like to 
publish this kind of art. 

Random House and Knopf send nice 
art, but not as much or as often as Double- 
day. Little, Brown has had some good line 
drawings. Harper’s sends packs of too-small 
photographs. I usually have to wire Dodd, 
Mead, Houghton Mifflin, Harcourt, Brace 
for photographs. Other well-known pub- 
lishing firms don’t send photographs at all, 
even though the book critic wires for same. 

Some publishers arrange through their 
New York office a complete tour of auto- 
graphing parties for the author. Harnett T. 
Kane, who has just appeared at Foley’s in 
Houston to autograph copies of his latest 
book, The Lady of Arlington, was on his 
way to Sanger’s in Dallas, the Fair in Fort 
Worth, etc. His whole itinerary was ar- 
ranged by Doubleday. 

Publishers sometimes send a representa- 
tive from their office to the author’s locality 
to help in giving the book a good send-off. 
When Joyce Tillery Simpson’s book, Lad- 
ders to the Sky, appeared in 1950, the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company sent its pub- 
licist, Barbara Emerson, to break the ice 
for Joyce as she met booksellers in Texas 
and Oklahoma towns. When David West- 
heimer’s first novel, Summer on the Water, 
came out, Jack Phillips, Macmillan’s re- 
gional distributor, accompanied David on 
his autographing jaunt across Texas and 
Louisiana. 

On the other hand, it’s a long way from 
New York to the author’s hometown and 
embarrassing things have been known to 
happen. When the Brown Book Shop in 
Houston held a big autographing party for 
William Goyen on the publication of his 
first novel, The House of Breath, there was 
a plethora of martinis but a dearth of books: 
they had failed to arrive from the publisher 
in time. 
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More unportant, news items sent out by 
publishers are often overlooked by local 
store managers and reviewers because they 
get several dozen such releases per day and 
may not open most of them. If you’re the 
author of a book due out, you can’t count 
on getting results from these items unless 
you alert local people to watch for them. 
Even the best royalty publisher needs your 
help in publicizing your book. 

Sometimes, the writer’s publisher is a 
vanity or cooperative house. There was a 
time when distribution was the bugaboo 
which plagued a writer publishing his own 
book. In Lloyd C. Douglas’ biography 
you'll read about his vanity-published first 
novel. The hundreds of copies were sent 
to him, and the family moved them from 
attic to attic as his profession carried him 
from church to church. Luckily, today the 
author can take his book to Exposition 
Press, Vantage, Pageant, Comet, Dorrance 
or a similar firm. They send out review 
copies and publicity releases and fill orders 
from bookstores just as royalty houses do. 

But often, at least in this Gulf Coast 
area, the writer takes his book where he can 
get it done cheapest, perhaps to a printer 
who doesn’t claim to be a publisher. This 
author’s publicity problem is multiplied, for 
his own effort is his sole means of selling 
the book. 

Having gone through the ordeal time 
and time again of helping authors map 
a publicity campaign, I have discovered 
certain blanket rules which can be applied 
to all types of books—royalty or vanity 
published. 

First come reviews in your local news- 
papers. For some reason the beginner ex- 
pects to wake up some morning and find 
himself on the front page, his book a best- 
seller, at least locally. The press, however, 
is unaware of his existence. 


As soon as you have published a book, 
you must visit each local book editor, free 
review copy in hand. Present this copy to 
the editor, pointing out that you are a local 
author. With the book leave a brief auto- 
biographical sketch and a good glossy 
photograph. Any local literary columnist 
will then try to give you some kind of 
publicity, even if your hook is no good. I 
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insist: take your book in person. Don’t 
mail it. 

Be prepared to hand out plenty of free 
copies. It’s customary. One woman 
brought me her poorly-edited life history 
which she had priced at $5. After the 
review appeared, so did she, demanding 
return of her book so that she could use it 
again. I gave it back, but the incident 
pointed up her amateur standing. Whether 
the review is pro or con, the review copy 
belongs to the reviewer. 

Again armed with giveaway books, visit 
each bookstore in your area. Introduce 
yourself, leave a free copy with your name 
and phone number attached. The store 
manager will look at you absently as if his 
mind is on a thousand other things. It is. 
But at least he’ll know you exist when your 
Aunt Mamie makes the big pilgrimage to 
buy a copy. The bookseller will pull that 
free copy from under the counter and sell 
it to her. If he has 50 more calls for the 
book, he may order three additional copies. 
A bookseller is a realist. He knows how 
many calls he can accredit to your stooges 
and what percentage of these people will 
actually return, cash in hand, for the book. 


Try to coerce a bookstore manager into 
having an autographing party for you. 
























































Everywhere, a. in Houston, such parues 
have been overdone; so you'll have to think 
up a corking publicity angle to make it 
worth a newspaper feature story with 
photographs. When Jewel Gibson’s novel 
Black Gold appeared in 1950, she hit on 
the idea of inviting Bennett Cerf, her pub- 
lisher, to come to Houston for a joint auto- 
graphing party. Cerf, sunning himself on « 
California desert, was induced to return to 
New York via Houston. Being a teacher, 
Jewel suggested all her students attend the 
party. There was a mob. 


Now you’re ready to call all your friends. 
Ask that they use their influence to get you 
speaking engagements, radio interviews and 
TV appearances. Louise Boggess, publicity 
director for the Northern California branch 
of the Authors Guild, who has had a good 
bit of experience getting local publicity for 
authors, has this to say: 

No matter how small the town, there will be a 
woman’s literary club, a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, or a Lions Club which is in need of a 
speaker, and possibly pays expenses plus. Most 
of these organizations are automatically allotted 
so many column inches per meeting in the local 
newspaper and sometimes time on a local radio 
or television program—all this becomes publicity 
for you if you are the guest speaker. 


Ralph Moody (Little Britches) rarely passes 








“Club women are the biggest buyers of autographed books.” 
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up an opportunity to speak before a group of 
this kind—no matter how small. Once when a 
Rotary Club insisted on paying him for speak- 
ing, he suggested the money be used to buy 
copies of Little Britches for a boys’ orphan home. 
He personally answers his fan mail. When a 
Texas school teachcr and her class wrote how 
much they had enjoyed reading the Reader’s 
Digest condensation of his book, he bought a 
copy, autographed it, and mailed it to the class. 
Ralph Moody, like other established authors, 
knows the selling power of a personally auto- 
graphed book, particularly when the buyer can 
shake the hand of the author. Club women, by 
far, are the biggest buyers of autographed books. 

Earl Coleman, author of Sierra Quest, says 
that at a recent benefit luncheon with 200 women 
picsent he sold 75 books, At club mectings of 
50 women, he usually sells 40% or around 20 
books. At a luncheon in his honor, with 30 
people present, Coleman sold 15 books. Much 
depends on the author’s personality, the speech 
he makes, and the availability of books. 

A book-selling medium used frequently in the 
San Francisco area is the literary luncheon. 
Some organization, say the Junior League, wants 
to raise money for a pet charity. Various authors, 
established and newly published, are invited to 
take part in a “Meet the Author” program with 
a well-known commentator acting as mediator. 
Each author is given a five or 10 minute inter- 
view, and a local bookstore has the author’s book 
on attractive display with plenty of copies avail- 
able for autograph sales. 

Do established writers go in for literary lun- 
cheons? At one last summer David Dodge (How 
Green Was My Father) and his wife were on the 
program with not only his most recent book, A 
Poor Man’s Guide to Europe, but with copies of 
all his other books. Jay Richard Kennedy (Prince 
Bart) worked the engagement into a busy sched- 
ule during a San Francisco layover enroute to 
New York. Shy Leon Uris (Battle Cry), along 
with 11 other authors, put in a very profitable 
afternoon of autographing. 

Campaigns, drives, and “weeks” offer the 
author a chance to garner publicity. During Na- 
tional Library Week an alert librarian may in- 
vite local authors in for a meet-the-public party. 
At least, the suggestion can be made to her. 
Last November Dr. Harry Wilmer released his 
new medical book, This Is Your World, about 
the same time that the national tuberculosis 
contribution campaign was getting started. A 
telephone call to the publicity chairman of the 
drive and Dr. Wilmer’s book, as part of the 
campaign, was given widespread publicity in this 
area. 

Publicity contact may be where you least ex- 
pect it. Churches today are helping direct the 
literary tastes of their young people through 
church publications and circulating libraries. One 
minister in this area is on the editorial board of 
Westminster Press. Depending on the nature of 
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your book, you may be able to get it on an 
approved church reading list. It will help if you 
offer your services, from time to time, as guest 
speaker or temporary program director at church 
activities. 

Your best chance of getting on radio or tele 
vision is the interview program where four or 
five interviews are sandwiched between 15 or 20 
commercials, In the San Francisco area, for in- 
stance, there’s the Marjorie Trumbull program. 
Get on the emergency appearance list as well as 
the regular list. A week before Earl Coleman’s 
book was released Carol Levine, who directs a 
San Francisco children’s TV program, had a 24- 
hour cancellation in the author interview spot. 
Earl got the spot and publicity for his book. 





“It helps if you’re a character!” 


Whether you paid to have your book 
published or the publisher paid you, you'll 
probably be spending your own money for 
advertising. Whatever the publisher doesn’t 
do for you, you have to do for yourself. 
And here again there are pitfalls. Don’t 
take ads in the local newspapers unless you 
can get some bookstore to go in with you 
on a cooperative basis. This spring Delia 
Mares, author of Know Your Enemy, was 
distressed because her publisher, Banks 
Upshaw, had not advertised her book in 
Houston although she was appearing on a 
weekly radio panel here. She and Joe Petty 
of The Book Mart ran a small ad. As a 
direct result of the ad, 35 copies were sold. 
This is good for Houston, where anything 
over three copies is a large book sale. 

Ed Bartholomew tried all sorts of adver- 
tising media when he published his own 
book, The Houston Story. He found that 
on national advertising—Herald Tribune, 
Saturday Review, New Yorker, etc.— he 
got the best results from a small ad in the 
New York Times Book Review costing 
$2.25 a line. 
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William Jones, who published his own 
book, Texas Testimony Carved in Stone, 
took an ad in the Texas Outlook, teachers’ 
professional magazine, hoping to attract 
their attention. This ad brought no results. 
Then he sent out 200 circular letters to 
physicians, 200 to teachers and 200 to li- 
brarians, at a cost of around $50 (with his 
daughter doing the labor). He got fine 
results from those mailed to librarians. 
Now he is planning a series of spot an- 
nouncements on the radio in order to sell 
the last 150 copies of the 1,000 he had 
printed and pave the way for a new edition. 


One veteran novelist, dissatisfied with his 
publisher's not advertising outside New 
York, paid $75 for an ad in The Houston 
Post identical to the one his publisher was 
running in the New York Times. The book 
was selling well in Houston and he thought 
this might help push it. But since the ad 
did not carry the name of any particular 
bookstore, there was no way of estimating 
its results. 


There is one medium in which it is abso- 
lutely essential you advertise: periodicals 
which go to booksellers throughout the 
world. Otherwise, how will book buyers 
know your book exists? This is your only 
chance to have a sale over a wide area. 
Booksellers have to know where to send 
their orders. This fact was driven home 
when I wrote a feature story on John How- 
ard Griffin, the blind veteran who authored 
The Devil Rides Outside. At that time 
Smith’s, a new publishing house which put 
out The Devil as their first book, had neg- 
lected advertising in the publishers’ maga- 
zines. I began receiving telephone calls 
from everywhere: booksellers asking where 
they could get the book. They could not 
find it listed. In a couple of weeks, the 
ads appeared and everybody was happy. 


The two best-known bookselling periodi- 
cals, Publishers’ Weekly and the Library 
Journal, are published at the same address: 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36. (From this company you 


can also obtain The Literary Market Place, 
which contains an up-to-date list of book 
editors to whom you should send review 
copies. ) 


Besides advertising in these two maga- 
zines, you should send to each a free copy 
of your book accompanied by a letter label- 
ing it for their “free listing” section. Ed 
Bartholomew found that he got more orders 
from this section of the two magazines than 
he did from his advertising in them. Also, 
this listing caused his book to be included 
automatically in Bowker’s big source book, 
Books in Print, which is the bible book- 
sellers refer to when searching for a title 
a customer demands. 


Posters for display are a help. Book- 
stores use many posters, generally supplied 
by the publishers. In evidence everywhere 
at the moment is the one Dial Press sent 
out on Frank Yerby’s latest, The Devil's 
Laughter. Sometimes posters are furnished, 
as in the recent case of From Here to 
Eternity, by the local motion picture man- 
agement showing the movie. Such posters 
tend to be more elaborate. Others contain 
only a glossy photograph of the author, a 
copy of the dust jacket and the names of 
book and author in big print. 


Your poster must not be homemade, 
unless you are an artist like Garland Roark. 
He supplied Pillot’s Book Store in Houston 
with his own version in oils of the imaginary 
ship, the Red Witch, when his Literary 
Guild selection, The Wake of the Red 
Witch, came out. 


If you’re a writer, not an artist, go to a 
commercial artist who will give you a pro- 
fessional layout. This layout costs anywhere 
from $2 to $15, depending upon the hours 
of work involved. You'll have to consult 
your artist about the most effective, least 
expensive method of reproduction. 


A window dressing firm furnished three 
posters for $8 when David Westheimer’s 
second novel, The Magic Fallacy (Mac- 
millan) appeared. The poster simply an- 
nounced the joint autographing party of 
Westheimer and Robert Tallant (The Ro- 
mantic New Orleanians). Houston’s Brown 
Book Store displayed two of them in its 
show windows and one on the counter. 
Ted Brown believes they led to the success 
of the party. 


You'll need from one to several dozen 
posters according to how many bookstores 
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you mtcnd to approach. You'll have w 
peddle them at each store, asking to see the 
manager. If he says no, don’t feel hurt. 
All day long he sees a stream of individuals 
with posters. If he says yes, your poster 
will probably be used in windows or on the 
counter, although a few book departments 
maintain bulletin boards for this purpose. 

Go to writers’ conferences. Maybe you’ve 
shunned them before as a waste of time. 
After your book comes out, show your face 
at several. You'll be furnished a table with 
a supply of your books arranged by a local 
bookseller (they have to know in advance 
you're coming). People may buy a few 
autographed copies. But much more im- 
portant: you'll meet a hundred or so 
writers from different states. Some of them 
will offer to push your book in their home- 
town, especially if you have yourself photo- 





graphed with them tor their houmown 
paper. 

Dee Woods opens the Southwest Writers’ 
Conference with a Bienvenida, a welcoming 
party for authors, with a score of book buy- 
ers invited. Various Byliners, members of a 
local writers’ club, are assigned to introduce 
these guests to the authors. Harnett Kane 
(New Orleans Woman and The Scandalous 
Mrs. Blackford) rated the Bienvenida so 
important that he had the latter book 
officially released on the afternoon of the 
party. J. Frank Dobie, Donald Joseph, 
Curtis Bishop (Kurt Carroll), Fred Gipson 
(Hound Dog Man), and Jewel Gibson 
(Black Gold) attend regularly. 

I know one young newspaperman who 
has built his whole writing career by going 
to conferences. He writes six months of each 
year and goes to conferences and auto- 


“WE NEED THE 


Nine big publishers tell how they use authors 


Harrison Platt, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Writers, like all people, vary and no lump 
judgments about them hold. Some are extremely 
good at publicizing their own work, adroit and 
diplomatic. Others may be of no use or even 
handicaps. When a writer is able to help sales 
we naturally want and count on his support. 

Lecturing: An author with an engaging per- 
sonality or with an unusual background can fre- 
quently make himself and his work known to the 
public by lecturing. He need not talk about his 
latest book. Often he is just as effective with 
some other subject. Usually a place is made 
either in introducing him or in his own talk so 
that the new book can be briefly plugged. A 
lecture may range all the way from appearance 
on a national radio or TV hookup to an in- 
formal talk before a neighborhood P.T.A. group. 

Newspaper interviews: If a writer’s recent 
doings or opinions are genuinely newsworthy 
he can gain through interviews a considerable 
amount of publicity in addition to what might 
derive from his book and its content. 


Book store appearances: In many localities the 
autographing party has been overdone; it is a 
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in publicity eampaigns. 


financial liability and is regarded as a nuisance 
by store managers or buyers. In other localities 
it may prove a sales aid. Even where stores shy 
away from regular autographing parties, an au- 
thor may drop in privately, chat with the clerks, 
take an interest in the work of the store and 
perhaps autograph part or all of the store’s stock 
of his book. This frequently increases the interest 
of the store personnel in selling his book. 

Correspondence: While it may not help with 
the current book it often helps with future books 
if an author is meticulous in answering fan mail 
and in thanking reviewers for especially good 
reviews. 

If a writer makes a poor impression in public 
it is to his and his publisher’s interest to keep 
him out of sight as much as possible. If he is a 
poor speaker he had better not lecture or take 
part in public interviews. If he is especially 
homely his medium is radio rather than tele- 
vision. 

Even though he has friends influential on 
newspapers, etc., a writer should not try to in- 
fluence reviewers in what they say. Any reviewer 
worth his salt hates to have an author or a 
publisher or a friend of either try to control his 
judgment. If an author rushes in at this point 
he can do himself damage. 
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graphing partes the other six. He has made 
himself into a Jim Farley of names and 
addresses. He keeps up a correspondence 
with each individual, always managing to 
include news of his latest opus. His books 
are no better than others, but his publicity 
campaign is first-rate. For example, about 
the time a new book is due, he always 
writes book reviews for free for as many 
newspapers as will accept them. This keeps 
his name before the book-buying public. In 
the reviews he applauds his fellow writers, 
expecting them to return the favor. 

Of course, if you can afford it, go to the 
nearest good public relations firm. They 
can plan for you a successful publicity pro- 
gram. I’ve seen some fine ones carried out 
in Houston. 

For instance, when Ludwig Bemelmans 
was scheduled to speak to the Junior 


League, weeks belore he actually appeared 
on the scene the Gregory - Giezendanner 
agency here mailed handouts about him to 
all the columnists. Unlike most handouts, 
these did not go into the wastcbaskets; 
they were too good. Each columnist re- 
ceived items suited to his own needs, writ- 
ten in his vernacular, ready to clip and 
paste, down to the last comma. The art 
critics received items about Bemelmans 
the painter, the book critics about Bemel- 
mans the writer, and the gossip columnists 
about Bemelmans the cosmopolite and 
gourmet. Nobody at Gregory-Giezendanner 
would tell me who paid for this. Perhaps 
the Junior League did. 

There’s much more to this publicity busi- 
ness than meets the eye. When James 
Street appeared at the Dallas Book Fair 
(Continued on page 78) 


WRITER’S HELP” 


publicity directors say 


The writer also can damage his book by 
snooping on bookstores incognito to see if they 
have it on display in sufficient numbers to satisfy 
his ego. If he finds they do not and introduces 
himself to protest he can make ill feeling all 
around. 


Barbara Emerson, Thomas Y. Crowell 


Co., New York. 


We certainly do want our writers to help 
publicize their books. In the instance of a book 
with a regional subject or with an author living 
in a certain area much can be done on a local 
level through the area’s newspaper, radio and 
television outlets. 

An author may help by lecturing on the sub- 
ject of his book in his own region and in other 
parts of the country. Frequently these talks are 
done without a fee with the proviso that books 
may be sald at the event. In other cases, au- 
thors engage a lecture agent who draws up the 
itinerary for them. 

What should an author not do? We feel that 
he must be discreet in the manner in which he 
talks about his book. We also feel very strongly 
that he should not go into a small local book- 


store and complain when he finds that they do 


not have stock of his book. It is impossible for 
us to contact in person some 2,000 bookstores 
throughout the country. We do make every effort, 
however, to reach them by mail if we have not 
had our salesmen call on them personally. 


Carolyn Wolf, Farrar, Straus & Young, 
Inc., New York. 


We believe that there should be a fair division 
of labor between author and publisher. It is the 
function of the author to write a good book; the 
publisher’s job is to give the author editorial 
counsel, to manufacture the book attractively, to 
vigorously promote, publicize and advertise the 
book, and to give the bookseller whatever as- 
sistance in selling he wants or needs. 

If the author is willing and publisher and 
bookseller agree that the author is capable and 
would be helpful, then the author’s cooperation 
in visiting bookstores is highly desirable. The 
same holds true of radio and television appear- 
ances, newspaper interviews, etc. 

Personal lists from authors of friends and those 
likely to be interested in receiving announce- 
ments of the book’s publication are most helpful 
and, in many cases, valuable not only from point 
of sales but for word-of-mouth advertising. 
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Authors should not be advertising, publicity 
and promotion “experts.” 

They should not constantly spot check stores 
and call their publishers to say XYZ bookstore 
does not have my book. Many smaller shops 
(and even some of the larger ones) buy from 
jobbers. It is fine if the author alerts his home- 
town bookseller before publication of his book. 
But the publisher by means of catalogs, an- 
nouncements, releases and, in many cases, per- 
sonal letters constantly alerts book buyers to the 
fact that certain books are forthcoming. Through 
the trade media (Publishers’ Weekly, Retail Book 
Seller, etc.) ads regularly appear giving pub- 
lishers’ publishing plans. 

It is important for authors to realize that we 
are in the book business. Our job is to sell books, 
and the more books we sell, the higher the 
author’s royalties and the greater our own profits. 
It is equally important (this is particularly true 
of first-book and lesser-known authors) for them 
to realize that the publisher has a high financial 
stake and in many cases has, so to speak, “gone 
out on a limb” financially in the way of advances 
to the author, manufacturing costs, etc. Nat- 
urally, the publisher hopes not only to recover 
his investment but, as in any other business, to 
make a profit. 


Ramona Herdman, Harper & Brothers, 


New York. 


We want our writers to help publicize their 
books—especially to give us good photographs 
and useful publicity material. 


In addition, writers can send us names of 
local reviewers, radio stations with book re- 
view programs. Some authors give us a list of 
friends who are to receive announcements of 
the book’s publication. We’re glad to have any 
information that might make a story for the 
local papers, particularly if there’s some tie-up 
with the book itself. 


Maureen McManus, Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 


Writers can help publicize their books by 
agreeing to newspaper interviews, making ap- 
pearances on radio and TV. Radio and TV can 
be enormously worthwhile saleswise if an author 
is willing to go on a number of programs within 
a given period. The accumulative effect is what 
keeps the book before the public. One or two 
shots mean very little. Show Biz by Abel Green 
and Joe Laurie, Jr. is an example o: real co- 
operation on the part of an author. The book 
was mentioned or Joe Laurie appeared on what 
amounted to about 95 radio or TV programs. 


A writer should not let a publicity person 
involve him in “stunts” to sell books. A certain 
dignity in publicizing books seems to me to be 
very important for both the firm's and_ the 
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author’s sake. Good public relations for a firm 
and its author is as important as publicity. 


John Leggett, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


We want writers to help publicize their books, 
for any good campaign must be built, as least 
in part, around the author as a person and a 
writer. 

If the author finds it convenient at publica- 
tion time, he ought to come to one of the 
metropolitan areas where there are facilities for 
radio, TV and newspaper interviews. These are 
not essential, but they are certainly helpful to 
the successful launching of the book. 

Autographing parties held by bookstores used 
to be worthwhile from both authors’ and pub- 
lishers’ standpoint. Nowadays we try to avoid 
them—the public is apathetic and they are gen- 
erally embarrassingly ill-attended. 

Certainly the author should supply the pub- 
lisher with names of all friends and acquaintances 
who are in a position to help the book. 

For a new author it is beneficial to come be- 
fore the wublic as often as possible. Until it 
proves to be too tedious he should accept the 
best of his invitations to lecture. 

Above all else, the author should not expect 
too much of publication. It is not unusual to 
find that a first novelist thinks a publishing 
house can make him a millionaire and a national 
celebrity overnight. 

The fledgling author ought to act as naturally 
as possible. All the people who are in a position 
to help him are most impressed by a touch of 
humility. 

Finally, the two extremes of author participa- 
tion in a publicity program should be avoided at 
all costs. There are those who retire to their 
cloisters and refuse to help the publisher, feel- 
ing (rightly, perhaps) that promoting the book 
is not their job, and there are those who would 
like to be hawking their book at the busiest in- 
tersection in town. A middle course is, as always, 
the best. 


William Cole, Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., 
New York. 


We want our writers to help publicize their 
books. 

What can a writer do? 

Supply the publisher with complete lists of 
local newspapers and magazines, specifying the 
names of journalists he is acquainted with and 
giving angles for newspaper interviews and mag- 
azine features. Give publisher names of in- 
fluential radio commentators and interviewers. 

Introduce himself to local booksellers. Suggest 
to the local woman’s club (or have publisher's 
publicity dept. suggest) that he is available as 
a speaker. If there is a local clergyman of in- 
fluence, suggest that publisher send him a re- 
view copy. 
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The writer should be wary of the autographing 
party unless he is well-known in his locality or 
the book is of great local interest. 


Virginia H. Patterson, The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


We like to have authors help publicize their 
books when their inclinations and abilities run 
along these lines. We do not believe in pushing 
into the spotlight people who are temperamen- 
tally unsuited for this kind of activity. 

Examples of what results can be when con- 
ditions are right: 

1) Ashley Montagu’s The Natural Superiority 
of Women, published in late April this year. This 
is a serious work by an anthropologist, not a 
“popular” book in the accepted sense of the 
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word. There is no doubt that Dr. Montagu’s 
highly successful radio and TV appearances, lec- 
tures, and interviews for newspapers and maga- 
zines have helped to put the book in its third 
printing. 

2) Henry Clune’s By His Own Hand, a first 
novel published last November. The author is a 
columnist of great popularity on the Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle. Autographing parties at 
bookstores in Rochester sold thousands of copies 
of the novel. 

It is better for all concerned if authors do 
not go off on publicity tangents of their own 
without informing their publishers. Sometimes 
they have friends who want to help, and the re- 
sults can be confusing if not damaging. 


(Continued on page 80) 








“Hello, George. How’s the family? Fine. By the way, my new book is in the stores 
8 


today. G’bye. Hello, Herb. How 


the family. Fine. By the way, my new book is 


in the stores today. G’bye. Hello, Pat. How’s the family? Fine. By the... .” 
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How to Live 


Off a Novel 


By Stuart Palmer 


Why arE many of us so short-sighted as to 
write our stuff without slanting it to in- 
clude our most important foreign market, 
which is England? 

Mystery authors in America today must 
extend their field of operations to survive. 
We have depended too long on our rental 
libraries, many of which are now going 
broke.* It is from foreign rights, and es- 
pecially the English market, that we mys- 
tery writers and other novel writers can 
cinch a livable income. In my case, English 
royalties—and foreign-right sales made as 
a result of publishing in England—have 
amounted to as much as 50 and even 75 
per cent of the income derived from the 
material in this country. 

The people of that tight little isle, espe- 
cially its women, are insatiable readers of 
novels and magazines—and for very good 
reasons. They have the reading habit firmly 





* It was a poor deal anyway—-I once found in 
a Los Angeles rental library one of my books 
with a record of having been twice rebound 
and going out 64 times at an average rental 
of 35 cents; my royalty was about 15 cents on 


the book. 
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established and now, as never before, need 
escape from routine and harsh reality. 
Furthermore, they don’t spend their after- 
noons and evenings in front of the televi- 
sion set; there is no television there in the 
sense we understand it. The English read 
books for entertainment, books which they 
buy in the original edition at seven-and- 
sixpence or books which they take from 
the myriad lending-libraries or reading 
clubs. 


Yet not one in fifty American writers 
bothers to make his stuff acceptable to the 
English audience. There are not too many 
“don’ts”—some are specific and some gen- 
eral. But it is not as simple as writing 
“gaol” for “jail” or avoiding the word 
“bum” (which means “backside” in Eng- 
land and is as vulgar as any four-letter 
word). The roots go far deeper than that. 


Your potential English reader—in May- 
fair or Birmingham or Chetsworth or Little 
Piddling on Thames—is offended by any 
story in which an American hero conquers 
all obstacles from the divine right of being 
an American. 


























Slant to include the English market. English people read 


—while we watch TV—and English publishers 


pay advances up to $600 for reprint rights. 



































I remember the film Objective Burma 
with which, as Army motion picture liaison 
officer, I had something to do. After the 
picture was finished and previewed, I flew 
out to Hollywood at the request of Bill 
Guthrie, trouble-shooter for Warner Broth- 
ers, to see what could be done with minor 
revisions to make the film acceptable over- 
seas. I had okayed the script before 
shooting; there was nothing in it object- 
ionable to the Army, but that didn’t solve 
the problem of the foreign market. 

We did what could be done in a week; 
certain cuts were made and a few scenes 
were re-shot, but the theme of the picture 
was that Errol Flynn took back Burma from 
the Japs single-handed. It is a historical 
fact that the recapture of Burma was a 
mutual effort between American planes 
and British and Empire paratroopers who 
landed in the jungles and did the dirty 
work. Despite our efforts, the basic omission 
of the part played by Britishers and native 
Empire troops ruined the picture for show- 
ings in England and the Dominions. 

The English public is further affronted 








by the type of story in which everything is 
resolved in the last chapter by the hero’s 
knocking the villain cold. I remember an 
interview I had, in behalf of a Chicago 
magazine, with the late Bernard Shaw. The 
old man with the pink whiskers: bore down 
on that particular point, pointing out that 
our national tendency—at least in fiction—- 
is to resort to fisticuffs and violence. He 
reminded us reporters that in real life the 
hero is not always the bigger or stronger 
man. 

The English today, because of their very 
real austerity program, don’t like to read 
about sumptuous repasts spread out on the 
table, especially when the hero orders a 
double porterhouse steak with mushrooms 
and all the trimmings and then leaves it to 
go chasing off after a blonde. England is 
full of blondes, but short on porterhouse 
steaks. Aim toward minimizing descriptions 
of banquets unless the story really demands 
them. 

To some extent this rule also applies to 
descriptions of drinking. The English do 


not helieve that the hero can take six or 








seven slugs of bourbon whiskey and then go 
out and solve a crime or shoot his trusty .32 
with any chance of hitting what he is 
aiming at. That is one reason why so many 
of our hard-boiled novels have failed over- 
seas; the English think them nonsensical 
and put them down to what they call 
“typical American brag.” They take it for 
granted that one has a glass of (warmish) 
beer with lunch, a cocktail or so (usually 
warmish) before dinner and perhaps a 
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glass of port or brandy afterwards. They 
have little tolerance for the drunk, the 
perpetual alcoholic. Even The Lost Week- 
end sold disappointingly over there, I’in 
told. 

We turn to the matter of slang. For 
many English people American slanguage 
has a strange fascination— though they 
never use it. But somehow they are 10 to 
20 years behind the times, and cling to the 
belief that we say “twenty-three skiddoo” 

















and “flapper.” Colloquial Americanisms 
confuse and puzzle them and they are 
quick to resent and criticize writing in 
which too much slanguage appears. For 
some reason, English reviewers are espe- 
cially keen on that point, and often spend 
half of their now-limited space praising— 
or damning—an American novel according 
to how the writer used the King’s English. 


The English reader resents any reflections 
on or even casual references to the Royal 
Family by an American author. Except for 
the so-called upper class, the English people 
—while accepting the watered-down Fabian 
Socialist ideal—are aware faintly that it is 
ridiculous to adore and support in grandeur 
the family of a minor German princeling 
named Wettin and Battenburg. That 
awareness makes them hypersensitive. The 
House of Windsor is an expensive luxury, 
it is true, but today many people in Eng- 
land have no other luxury. 


In one of my early novels, The Penguin 
Pool Murder, I described my detective 
character, the redoubtable Miss Hildegarde 
Withers, as wearing “a Queen Mary hat.” 
No offense was implied or intended, the 
reference could have been taken either way, 
yet my English publishers hastily requested 
permission to change the offensive line. 
When I was slow with my answer they 
went ahead and changed it to read “a 
smart Parisian cloche” in their edition—a 
change which of course was out of char- 
acter. But I was lucky they didn’t bounce 
back the manuscript on that account. 


It is also wise, in aiming to include the 
English market, to go light on the so-called 
colored question. Negroes, in that country, 
have for many years been afforded more 
freedom and more privileges than over 
here. They may stay at any hotel, attend 
any social function, and otherwise enjoy 
rights they do not have in all parts of our 
own country. But now England is involved 
in a most complex hassle with South Africa, 
a land where the race problem is burning 
like a forest-fire out of control. The sub- 
ject is therefore a tender one, most delicate, 
and not easily understood from this dis- 
tance. 


In the last decade, American fiction has 





tended toward handling the problem of the 
Negro in an intelligent and understanding 
manner. We have produced a number of 
novels and plays and movies and even TV 
shows in which Negroes were presented as 
human beings instead of in gross caricature, 
and some of our best-sellers have been 
written about~— and sometimes by—Ne- 
groes. Yet the British are dealing with a 
different type of Negro, the uneducated 
primitive fresh from the bush and the veldt. 
I am not qualified to discuss this question 
apart from the problems of the working 
writer, especially the mystery writer, who 
hopes to be published in England. I just 
say that if you want sales over there, lay off 
the “colored question.” 


It is a misconception among many Amer- 
ican writers that the English reader—and 
agent and publisher—is opposed to the 
portrayal of sex or violence in fiction. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; 
as a matter of fact, some of our strongest 
and bloodiest crime stories, rejected here by 
squeamish editors, have placed over there 
with book publishers, or in shorter form in 
The Strand or the London Mystery Maga- 
zine. 

My friend Garnett Weston, now retired 
to his home on Vancouver's Island to write 
adventure stories for the Saturday Evening 
Post, some years ago produced a mystery 
novel which had such a strong sex angle, 
however legitimate, that it was turned down 
regretfully by prominent American agents 
and publishers. It was accepted, however, 
by the first English publisher who read it. 
The same thing happened to Horace Mc- 
Coy (known for his best-selling novel They 
Shoot Horses, Don’t They?), one of whose 
books was printed over there after many 
rejections by editors here. 


While English readers will accept sex 
and violence in fiction, they lean toward a 
more mature and detached handling of the 
themes. They will accept Faulkner and 
Hammett but will have little or none of 
Mickey Spillane; they'll take Raymond 
Chandler but shy away from Cain and 
Kane. They will go along with roughness 
when it fits into the main story line, espe- 
cially in a story with an American locale 
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(they like to chink chat we live in 4 lawless 
iand full of gangsters and toughs), but they 
turn away from violence when it is dragged 
in solely for sensational! effect. 


If your story requires an English char- 
acter, be sure to draw him straight. The 
British appreciate humor of the Bertie 
Wooster (Wodehouse) type, but not from 
us. Young Englishmen today are not Bertie 
Woosters, rich and idiotic. Nor are they 
comic Cockneys, dropping all their 
“haitches.” Modern schooling (England is 
the most literate land in the world, I am 
told) and a fervent interest in American 
movies have largely done away with what 
we call “the English accent”—actually it 
always was a set of accents, and the speech 
of a Cornishman, the speech of a York- 
shireman, and that of someone born within 
the sound of Bow Bells had little or nothing 
in common. If you write about an English- 
man, write him straight. The nuances re- 
maining in English speech are too slight 
for an American writer to get. 

It is-beside the point that so many 
Britishers portray Americans completely out 
of focus, that they have us using obsolete 
slang and saying “I don’t cotton to that.” 
We are not trying to get even with them; 
we are trying to sell our stories to a sensi- 
tive but not too difficult market. 


The average writer of mystery novels 
rarely gets more than his original advance 
of $500 or perhaps $750 from the American 
edition. English publishers, even in these 
restricted times, usually come through with 
an advance of 100 or even 200 pounds 
sterling for an acceptable murder mystery. 
They are, almost without exception, metic- 
ulous about reporting and paying promptly 
on additional royalties. With the sixteen 
novels I have had published over there, I 
have enjoyed the happiest of relationships 
with my English publishers. 

Then there is the fact that the English 
edition of your novel (often published under 
another title; my own Puzzle of the Red 
Stallion somehow became Puzzle of the 
Briar Pipe) produces six free copies to fill 
out your bookcase and for submission to 
motion picture or television editors. No 
author can have too many copies of his 
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carlicr works; 1 have bad w advertise and 
pay a premium for copies of novels 1 had 
thought forgotten when there was sudden 
interest from the studios. 


Publication of your novel or story in 
England means automatic consideration by 
publishers in Spain, France, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, Greece, and Italy. 
None of these tertiary markets pays much, 
but none pays less than $100 advance on a 
novel and some pay a good bit more. Pay- 
ments, I’ve found, are to be depended upon 
today from all countries except perhaps 
Spain, but even the Spanish situation is 
steadily improving. 

The American mystery author who de- 
cides to aim at the English market should 
study whatever English magazines and 
newspapers are available in his public 
library, on loan, or on sale at the larger 
newsstands and bookstores. He should sub- 
scribe to The London Mystery Magazine 
(Norman Kark, Grand Bldg., Trafalgar 
Square, London WC 2); it is of quality 
equaling our own Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine and often buys stories by Ameri- 
can authors. 


Mystery writers—-and other writers who 
want to sell in England—should study Eng- 
lish stories and articles in order to learn 
how British writers, humorists, and book 
reviewers reflect the tastes and prejudices 
of their people—and what these tastes 
and prejudices are. Study the drawings 
that are making the English smile—in 
Punch, the eternal humor magazine. Get 
the feel of the place, the people, and the 
market. 


I do not suggest sending manuscripts 
overseas cold. You should submit through 
an agent. Your New York agent may have 
English contacts; some firms like Curtis 
Brown are international. My own agent, 
Paul R. Reynolds, has worked for years 
with the firm of John Farquharson, 8 Hal- 
sey House, Red Lion Square, London. If 
you slant to the English market when you're 
writing and succeed in selling your mate- 
rial in this country, you won’t have any 
trouble finding an agent to peddle it in 
England. 

A “cheque” is just as good as a “check.” 
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BALTIMORE 


By Lois and Roger Sheldon 


THE INTERNATIONAL set in Washington 
reads a four-year-old publication called 
The Diplomat, which tells of social and 
diplomatic doings in the nation’s capital. 
There are out-of-town (even foreign) sub- 
scribers, says I. Monte Radlovic, the editor. 
The Diplomat offers one opening for free- 
lance writers. It needs a short story a 
month, not over 1200 words. This should 
be light, humorous, sophisticated (“like 
opening another bottle of champagne,” says 
the editor), not necessarily Washington. 
Radlovic pays between $35 and $50 a 
story. The magazine has a new editorial 
address: 1605 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

Foreign Service Journal, 1908 G Street, 
N. W., uses articles carefully slanted to our 
diplomatic services and pays one cent a 
word and up, on publication. The editor, 
Mrs. Lois Perry Jones, prefers to be quer- 
ied. She needs material four months ahead 
of publication. Most articles are written by 
members of our foreign service. Subjects 
include aspects of foreign policy and foreign 
service, plus historical pieces on the diplo- 
matic service. Lengths vary between 2500 
and 4500 words. Photos are used with 
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WASHINGTON— 


MARKETS 


Part I 


articles, paid for at $1 each. Cartoons about 
the foreign service bring $5. 

The writer whose work is accepted by 
Americas, the small but unusually attractive 
publication of the Pan-American Union, 
will find his manuscript published in three 
languages — English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese—in three separate editions of Amer- 
icas. The magazine appears on the news- 
stands throughout Latin America. Subjects 
are often picked by the staff and writers as- 
signed, but queries to the editor frequently 
get a favorable response. Inter-American 
affairs is the general field of the magazine. 
Nothing of a political nature is used; in- 
stead, the editors lean toward subjects such 
as majestic Angel Falls in the Venezuelan 
jungle, the Mexican comedian Cantinflas, 
Irishmen who have played important roles 
in Latin American history (three subjects 
which appeared this year), and economic 
and cultural developments. 

At present, Americas uses only non- 
fiction, but Manuscript Editor George 


Compton says he’ll start seeing short and 
short-short fiction soon—a 3500-word max- 
imum on any fiction piece, although lengths 














will be flexible. Payment for fiction will be 
up to $100. Articles, meanwhile, run to 
3000 words and bring $75, on acceptance. 
Photos are bought at $5 and paid on pub- 
lication. The address is Pan-American 
Union Bldg., Washington 6. 

There is a second Americas published in 
Washington, in addition to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union publication. The Americas is 
a quarterly, a scholarly review of inter- 
American history. Since articles are usually 
solicited and the managing editor is now 
working more than a year ahead, there is 
no active market here. But the publication 
pays $2 per printed page, on publication, 
for material used. Manuscripts or queries 
should be addressed to 5401 West Cedar 
Lane, Washington 14, D. C. 

A new book on the Washington scene is 
The New Republic, under the managing 
editorship of Helen Fuller. New Republic, 
liberal in slant, is looking for articles of a 
general political, economic, or social nature, 
1000 to 2000 words. Illustrations suitable 
for half-tone engravings accepted with 
articles. Reports in two weeks. Payment by 
arrangement. Mail manuscripts or queries 
to Miss Fuller at 1824 Jefferson Place, 
N.W., Washington. This magazine recently 
moved to the capital from New York City. 

A new quarterly, The Heartland, was 
launched in Washington during the past 
summer. Called “The United States-Cana- 
dian Quarterly of Inland America,” The 
Heartland is interested in articles and fic- 
tion relating to the Great Lakes area. Since 
much of the contents has political or eco- 
nomic implications, it is best to query on 
articles. Dr. N. R. Danielian is editor. He 
works three months ahead of publication 
dates—January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1. Preferred length for copy is 
2400 words. Pays 3 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Likes a good selection of photos 
with articles. Dr. Danielian expects to have 
about 50 per cent of the magazine free 
lance. He will also look at cartoons of an 
economic or political nature which have 
some bearing on problems of the Great 
Lakes region. Address queries or manu- 
scripts to Room 821, Cafritz Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 
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Travel and Outdoors 

The patriarch of Washington’s fourth 
estate is the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, phenomenally successful travel jour- 
nal of the National Geographic Society. 
National Geographic, 16th and M Streets, 
wants articles from 3000 to 7500 words 
which are “accurate, descriptive narratives 
of personal experiences in places of geo- 
graphic interest.” 


Leo A. Borah, assistant editor, empha- 
sizes that “human interest and sympathetic 
understanding are the fundamental require. 
ments” and adverse criticisms of morals, 
religion, manners, and politics in the sub- 
ject locale are not wanted. Editors like a 
vivid and definite impression of the author’s 
theme at the beginning of the article, will 
pay from $350 to $1000 for both text and 
photographs, depending upon public in- 
terest in the subject, the number and qual- 
ity of photos, and the literary quality of the 
text. Accurate information is essential, as 
the publication is used in libraries and 
schools for reference. A fact sheet on 
Geographic manuscript “musts” can be ob- 
tained by writing the editors. 


Nature Magazine, of the American Na- 
ture Association at 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, is another Washington old- 
timer. Richard W. Westwood, editor, ad- 
vises writers to study the magazine and 
query. It is published 10 times a year, 
the June and July issues and the August 
and September issues being combined. Rate 
of pay is about 2 cents a word, on accept- 
ance, for articles up to 2500 words. Ninety 
per cent of the magazine comes from out- 
side sources. General subject matter is 
popular natural history. Series of related 
pictures, fully captioned with a brief run- 
ning story “telling something of a perma- 
nent value in the nature field,” are pur- 
chased at $5 per picture. A limited amount 
of poetry is used at 50 cents a line, 

J. B. Craig, editor of American Forests, 
919 17th St. N. W., particularly wants 
material for his “Photo Feature of the 
Month,” a full-page series of pix on fish- 
ing, hunting, hiking, etc. in an American 
forest. . . . nothing aesthetic, please. He is 
in the market for good recreational pieces, 
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2000 to 2500 words, on our state and 
national parks and forests; also high prior- 
ity on how-to-do shorts of 1000 words or 
less dealing with various uses of wood in 
homes and on farms. Rate is 2c per word, 
on acceptance. Craig uses cartoons on the 
out-of-doors, pays a minimum of $10 each. 


Mostly-Male Books 

Leatherneck, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
is the Marines’ monthly. It is edited by 
Karl A. Schuon eight weeks ahead of pub- 
lication. About one-third of the contents is 
purchased outside. Schuon wants the 
Marine slant on fiction, humor, and ar- 
ticles. Preferred length for articles is 3000 
words. He likes fiction short: 1000 to 1500 
words. Rate of pay runs to $150, on accept- 
ance. Pix sometimes bought with articles; 
each photo brings $3 to $5. Marine cartoons 
rate $10 to $20 each; Marine poems, $5. 

The National Guardsman, official pub- 
lication of the National Guard Association, 
receives unsolicited manuscripts at 100 In- 
diana Avenue, N. W., Washington 1, which 
is a new office building facing Capitol Hill. 
Allan G. Crist is editor, working at least 
two months ahead on this monthly. A 
small portion of the magazine is open to 
free lancers. Military copy (Army or Air 
Force) is wanted, plus adventure and 
sports. The editor underlines “military,” 
says, “don’t write military copy if you're 
not military and don’t know anything about 
it.” Lengths vary from 150-word vignettes 
(“Tales from the Troops”) to a 3000-word 
maximum. Pays 3c a word, on publication. 
Always query here. Crist buys military car- 
toons at $7.50 but is overstocked at present. 

The American Rifleman, National Rifle 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., is edited by S. M. Johnson. It’s a 
monthly looking for factual articles on any 
aspect of shooting, hunting, target matches, 
training, plus smal] arms, antique and 
modern pistols, rifles and shotguns. Prefers 
articles to be about 2500 words. Pays 
about 5c a word, on acceptance. Hunting 
pictures are bought at $6 each. 

Speed Age, Brookland Station, Washing- 
ton 17, is a complete automotive magazine, 
more slanted to the general reading public 
than formerly, interested in sport and cus- 


tom cars, road tests, new developments in 
automotive engineering, hot rods, and pro- 
fessional auto racing, automotive how-to- 
do-its. Some historical stuff on road racing 
and “classic” cars is used. Pays up to $75 
for 3000 words or less; more for assign- 
ments. Takes shorts, fillers, cartoons, and 
picture stories with captions. Don O'Reilly 
edits. 


Miscellaneous 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
takes authenticated stories in any of the 
physical science fields. Occasionally buys 
a feature of about 1000 words. Short spot 
stories bring $5, usually on acceptance. 
Science Service is used for Science News 
Letter, a weekly edited by Watson Davis. 


Life and Health, Washington 12, D. C. 
J. DeWitt Fox, M.D., edits this monthly, 
schedules articles four months in advance. 
M.D., R.N., and dietician by-lines pre- 
ferred. Dr. Fox buys articles on communi- 
cable diseases, first aid, stomach diseases, 
women’s diseases, and surgery. Fifteen hun- 
dred words for articles; rates moderate, on 
acceptance. Short 8-line poetry desired; 
rates, $1 to $5. Send all photos to T. K. 
Martin, art editor. No cartoons used. 

In the Sunday supplement category is the 
Washington Star Pictorial Magazine, The 
Sunday Star, Washington 4. Philip H. 
Love, editor, works four weeks ahead, takes 
picture-illustrated articles of about 600 
words. The emphasis is on local subjects— 
Virginia, D.C., Maryland. Average rate of 
pay is about $25. 


Baltimore Markets 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine, 
Sunday supplement of the Baltimore Sun, 
is about 30 per cent open to free lancers. 
Articles on Maryland persons or subjects, 
1000 to 1500 words, with good pictures, 
should go to the Sunday Editor at Calvert 
and Center Streets, Baltimore 2. Works 
four weeks ahead of publication. Pays $30, 
on publication; $3 to $5 for pictures, de- 
pending on number used. Prefers to be 
queried. 

Turf and Sport Digest, “America’s Finest 

(Continued on page 61) 
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“Who done that?” Bill asks and 





the kid points to the daws... 


How to tell a story—in one draft. 


By Arch Whitehouse 


Tosy joap came in flush with excitement. 

““Wadderyerknow?” he began breathlessly. 
“One o’ Bill Doyle’s kids fell in the river. 
Darn kid couldn’t swim a lick. Jake Dur- 
kee’s collie bitch was grubbin’ nearby and 
sees the kid flounderin’, like. In she goes 
and hauls the damn fool kid out, clean as 
ye’d ever wish ter see. The kid sits there 
on the bank, spittin’ an’ splutterin’. Just 
then up comes Bill in his flivver, looking 
for the kid. When he finds her he sees her 
dress is torn some around the neck. ‘Who 
done that?’ Bill asks and the kid points to 
the dawg. Bill thinks the mutt has bin 
roughin’ up the kid, so he gives it a boot in 
the tail. Ain’t that the funniest thing yer 
ever heard?” 

In the first place, it wasn’t one of Bill 
Doyle’s kids at all. It was one of the Mc- 
Namara brood. Toby calls Crumpet Creek 
a river, which at best is what it looks like 
to him. Jake Durkee doesn’t own a collie; 
his dog is a male golden retriever. Bill 
didn’t turn up in a flivver. He was on his 
Allis-Chalmers tractor and he was looking 
for an old tree trunk he had seen in that 


region. The torn clothing wasn’t a dress, 
but a boy’s T-shirt. 

Nevertheless, Toby Joad told his story 
and the listeners got a belt out of the fact 
that an heroic dog saved a youngster’s life 
and got a boot in the tail for his effort. 
That was the point of the yarn, and had 
Toby stopped to get all his facts straight, 
he might never have told the story at all. 

Toby isn’t like hundreds of beginning 
writers. They have a story to tell but they 
are so concerned with the details that they 
eventually lose the thread of the narrative. 
They put so much stress on getting the 
heroine’s name correct that they miss the 
importance of her romance or the lines she 
is to speak. Most beginners are so de- 
termined to bat out a finished story in the 
first draft that they fail to tell anything 
at all. 

Admit it now. Haven’t you stopped dead 
in the middle of a hunk of dialogue to look 
up the spelling of “initiate”? Haven’t you 
halted the trend of your thoughts to wonder 
whether “first class” should be hyphenated? 
How many times have you stopped the flow 














ot words to go to your atlas, your thesaurus, 
or some other reference book? 

What happened then? 

You became intrigued with seven other 
words that you noted in looking up “initi- 
ate.” In scanning through the New York 
Times style book for a lead on hyphens, 
you found yourself involved in a new love 
—the basic type styles used in obituaries. 
You hit the atlas to bound Afghanistan 
and ended up wondering about the location 
of Mt. Everest. And on and on. 

I have known professional writers too 
concerned with their yarns to bother about 
carbons. Tommy Ford (Eric Rober), Alex 
Rossoff, Paul I. Wellman and James War- 
ner Bellah never used to make carbons of 
their first drafts. I never make carbons of 
mine. 

Nothing is more important than the 
story. I often wind up my first draft with a 
guy named Joe Binks whereas he started 
out as Stanley Gosport. But what does it 
matter? Joe has done and said all the things 
I wanted him to say. Had I worried 
whether Stanley’s name was spelled Goss- 
port or Gosport, I might never have finished 
the yarn. 

I remember a story of mine which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post on 
April 19, 1941. This was my second yarn 
for the Post and I was fighting to beat the 
old chestnut that a writer may sell the Post 
once—but it’s the second sale that counts. 

The story titled “A Medal for Albert” 
was about a British air gunner who shot 
down a German plane while testing a gun. 
Albert started out as Albert Nettlebed; 
later he became Nettlebone; then Bed- 
worthy; and ended up in the first draft as 
Nuttleford. He was in a Bristol Beaufort 
squadron at first, but during the story he 
put in time aboard a Blenheim, a Bullet 
and even checked out on a Defiant! 

I had much the same trouble with “Re- 
member This Day,” which appeared in 
American. The four main characters had 
about 16 names. The gal started out as 
Ada and wound up as Vane. And a tele- 
phone number, Rushmore 1879, which was 
most important, got mixed up with every- 
thing from Vanderbilt to Astor, while the 


call intended for Oakland was plugged into 
every decent-sized California city from L.A. 
to San Diego. 


Once I get a story down, I rewrite it, 
taking time to transpose paragraphs and 
look up dates, spelling and the color of a 
Colonial soldier’s knapsack. It is then that 
the real polishing begins and I cut, re- 
phrase and mold into the accepted format. 
Take this paragraph from “Cathedral of 
the Pines,” which was bought by Reader’s 
Digest: 


It was a fog-streaked day of December, 1943, 
in Britain that I first met Sandy Sloane. After 
a precarious mission over Bremen, he had brought 
his battered Fortress into Knettishall where I 
was posted as a war correspondent. I came upon 
him hunched over a small stove, still encased in 
his bulky equipment. He sat there quiet and 
unseeing, a mug of coffee resting on his knee. 


That’s the way the final draft read, but 
here is the first draft: 


It was about three years ago that I first met 
Sandy Sloane. A dark fog-streaked day of a 
war-time December on Britain. He and his 
crew of the Flying Fortress Peg o’ My Heart 
had just returned from a precarious mission over 
Bremen. The target had been defiantly guarded 
and the Forts of 525 Bomber Squadron had 
withdrawn from the hostile area, their formation 
badly dispersed. On their way across the North 
Sea they were advised of a sudden change in 
the weather and all were ordered to seek emer- 
gency landings at any field that could accommo- 
date them. Sandy came into Knettleshaw where 
I was posted as a war correspondent and put 
down safely during the last few minutes of visi- 
bility. An hour later I came upon him hunched 
over a small stove. He attracted me for several 
reasons. First, he was still encased in his bulky 
altitude equipment, whereas most everyone else 
had by this time changed into clean slacks and 
smartly pressed blouses. He sat there quiet and 
unseeing. He might have been tall. He might 
have been chunky. It was impossible to tell, but 
he was young even though the light from the 
puny grate exaggerated the lines about his eyes. 
Som-one had handed him a mug of hot coffee 
but it trembled and slopped over as he held it 
on his knee. 


The words that gushed out of me when 
I sat down to write that piece are in the 
published paragraph, but all unnecessary 
items have been clipped out. The first draft 
accomplished its purpose: I got the story 
down on paper. And the final draft sold. 
What better way to write a story? 












Who 


By Vardis Fisher 


HERE ARE the 30 questions most commonly 
asked by beginning writers. 

The answers where factual and not ob- 
viously my own opinion are based on au- 
thoritative sources. WB, where these letters 
occur, will indicate The Writers Book*, 
and X, where this occurs, will indicate one 
who wishes to remain anonymous, yet who 
by long and intimate experience with these 
matters is entitled to speak. 

How long should the story be? Possibly 
no other question is so commonly put to 
teachers of creative writing. It has been 
said that a story should be just long enough 
to develop its materials, without a word 
too few or a word too many; but that an- 
swer is pedantic. 

Most of the novels, or short-stories even, 
which the consensus of critical opinion 
has set aside as the greatest are wordy. 
But bear in mind that a sense of breadth, 
spaciousness, panorama, of the huge and 
complex movement of life, cannot be got 
in a short book. Big novels—big in size, I 
mean—make their impression with an ac- 
cumulated weight of materials. Wolfe’s 
may be too long but the kind of novels he 
wrote had to be long, because spaciousness, 
as Sinclair Lewis once observed, is their 
principal virtue. 

The length of a story must depend on 
the manner of its treatment. Henry James 
needed a lot of words for his painstaking 
and subtle probing. War and Peace would 





*The Writers Boek, Copyright 1950, by 
Authors League of America, Inc. 
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asked YOu 


have to be a long book, even without the 
author’s wearisome commentaries. Pano- 
ramic novelists like Fielding, Thackeray, 
Tolstoy need a lot of room. 


The length of the story may also be de- 
termined in part by the fashion of the mo- 
ment. After the huge Gone With the Wind 
had such a phenomenal commercial suc- 
cess, some publishers sought the long novel 
and for a while it was the thing. Now pub- 
lishing costs have risen so sharply that 
shorter books are wanted. 

If you like to work in exquisitely 
wrought detail, your stories may be rela- 
tively short. If you strive for sweep, spa- 
ciousness and grandeur they must be be- 
yond average length. In recent times the 
average novel has run from 80,000 to 
120,000 words. The Mitchell book, I 
should guess, ran over 300,000. A Nathan 
novel is hardly more than 25,000 words. 

As for the popular short-story, its length 
is largely determined by the editorial policy 
of the magazine that buys it. In calculating 
the number of words, do not count them, 
asso many young writers waste time do- 
ing—and as even Hemingway does. One 
method, says a book before me, is to count 
the ems in an average line on a page, 
multiply by the number of lines on the 
page, and divide by six. X says the method 
used at Scribner’s is to take ten good full 
lines, count the number of words in them, 
divide by ten, and with that figure multiply 
the number of lines on the page. 
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to publish? 


You'll either hate Fisher or love him. One writer 





calls him “stimulating, exasperating, erudite, and 
bad-tempered.” Here are Fisher’s answers to the 

30 questions most commonly asked by beginning 
writers. You’ve asked some of them yourself. 


Should the story have a happy ending? 
I gather from WB that it must have if it 
is to be popular, though there are excep- 
tions to this rule. Black’s Madcap Violet 
was published serially in the old Macmil- 
lan’s and was moving toward an unhappy 
conclusion when the letters began to pour 
in, begging the author to spare the un- 
happy heroine. Swinburne wrote Black to 
ask if the story was to end unhappily, and 
on being told that it was, replied: “I will 
go down on my knees to you to spare that 
sweet Violet!” Similar authentic stories have 
been published about other authors. In art 
your conclusion must be faithful to the 
truths inherent in your materials; in popu- 
lar fiction you can be as indifferent to 
truth as you please, so long as you are 
plausible for the uncritical mind. 

Is historical fiction the most popular 
form? Interest in what passes for historical 
fiction seems to be inexhaustible, which is 
strange, since so few persons seem to have 
much interest in the past. But the ordinary 
“historical” novel is not really historical; it 
may avoid anachronisms but it invariably 
modernizes its people and most of its cus- 
toms. Asch, for instance, blandly ignores 
the findings of Old and New Testament 
scholars. 

The editor of a large publishing house, 
that rejected my historical series, wrote me 
as follows: “Historical novels present a 
very special problem. Traditionally they 
are lush and double-breasted, filled with 
sex and blood and with very little literary 


value. As a result of this, readers who 
would be enormously interested in a recon- 
struction of a segment of the past tend to 
fight shy of them, whereas the convention- 
ally-minded reader would bog down in the 
details that would give a novel verisimili- 
tude and reject it as insufficiently lively. 
It’s a real problem and one with no easy 
solution.” 

In WB Niven Busch tells of some of 
the difficulties in Hollywood—such as the 
sad case of the professor who was lured 
away to act as technical adviser on a film in 
which the central character was Richelieu. 
When he complained to Mr. Zanuck that 
the actions of the Cardinal in the film-story 
did not check with historical fact, he got 
this retort: “You have to remember that as 
far as the audience is concerned Richelieu 
is Rasputin.” It has never been put better. 

What subjects for fiction are the most 
popular? Right now nothing seems to be so 
popular as a lurid combination of sex and 
murder. Mother-son love with a buried 
but unacknowledged incestuous element; 
father-daughter love, ditto—but not many 
fathers read novels; the success story about 





Vardis Fisher, who first contributed to the 
Dicest in June, 1945 (“The Caxton Print- 
ers of Idaho”), is a quality writer. Best 
known for his Testament of Man series of 
novels, he has had years of experience as a 
teacher of writing—and five Eastern pub- 
lishers. “They tossed me out because they 
were losing money on me,” Fisher says. 
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women for women, with “glamour” and 
popular acclaim as the goals; religious 
stories and particularly those with a “mi- 
raculous” element; the “martyr” story, 
preferably about a misunderstood and neg- 
lected wife or daughter who against over- 
whelming odds wins through to character 
and acclaim; the homosexual] story with 
not-too-subtle symbolic elements; and of 
course the triumphant bitch-heroine. 

In WB Richard Summers lists as popu- 
lar themes young love fulfilled in marriage; 
the “good” in every individual; friendship; 
duty when a man does it; renunciation; 
man as the master of his fate; patriotism 
as nobility; home and family; the punish- 
ment of evil. 

Christopher LaFarge makes the observa- 
tion that Americans tend so strongly to the 
glorification of youth that magazines, if 
they are to survive, must reflect this taste. 
It is a point that cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

Should I wait for inspiration? The ques- 
tion is so foolish that I hesitate to answer 
it in the middle of the 20th century. Wait- 
ing for inspiration is the principal dodge 
with these who are afraid to put their tal- 
ent to the test. The only inspiration is the 
urge toward self-expression; the stronger 
the urge, the more “inspired” you will be. 

When should I write? The best and 
briefest answer is: whenever you can. 

If you can afford to, set aside a part of 
every day for writing and let only sickness, 
atom bombs and similar disasters intervene. 
Whether you prefer morning, evening or 
midnight, you should, if you can manage 
it, give your freshest and fullest energy to 
your writing. The important thing is self- 
discipline: stick to the schedule you estab- 
lish for yourself. If you begin to find rea- 
sons why you should not, the evasions will 
eventually be your master. Many writers 
who win through have less talent but more 
discipline than some who fail. 

When formerly I tried to teach creative 
writing I said to my students: if you have 
talent, if you will write not fewer than 
three hours a day 365 days in the year, and 
if you will stick to it for six years you will 

succeed. I had only one student in some 
eight years who was willing to try and he 
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gave up somewhere in the middle distance. 
Why should anyone in learning this pro- 
tession expect to spend fewer hours and 
years than one who studies to be a doctor, 
lawyer or engineer? 


What is a chapter? No satisfactory an- 
swer has ever been given. Some novel, I 
think one of Faulkner’s, has a chapter that 
contains only one sentence. That was a 
pose. It has been said that the chapter’s 
relation to and function in the story is 
about the same as a paragraph’s in a chap- 
ter. That is about all anyone can say. The 
length of a chapter should depend on its 
substance and purpose. It should develop 
the part of the story assigned to it, and 
have a strong and in some way significant 
conclusion that looks back or forward. 


How long should I let an editor keep my 
story before I inquire? Editors and pub- 
lishers vary widely; some are prompt, some 
are not. Human nature being what it is, 
editors resent impatience in authors, as you 
or I would in their place. One of the oldest 
book publishers takes so long to give a 
decision that some agents refuse to submit 
to it. Some magazine editors are reasonably 
prompt. Some are not. The length of time 
your story is held is not necessarily a meas- 
ure of the editor’s interest. 


Albert Jay Nock tells us in his Memoirs: 
“This editor was a pleasant, companion- 
able man of good taste, considerable ability, 
a lively sense of humor, in all ways very far 
above his distressing occupation. I felt ex- 
tremely sorry for him; he seemed a poor 
miserable wretch. I hope God will have 
mercy on his soul.” You will have mercy 
if you learn to be patient. 


Should I write to the publisher or editor 
before offering a story? I don’t think it will 
do you any good and it may prejudice your 
case. Publishers and editors are, with a few 
exceptions, business people who don’t care 
a hoot about the genesis of your story or 
your birth-pangs or your very high opinion 
of it. If you do write, be businesslike, im- 
personal, to the point. 


What happens to my story after an edi- 
tor receives it? An editor has a staff of 
readers, Your story is looked at by some- 
one, probably fernale, at the lowest edi- 
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torial level. She may or may not read it or 
parts of it. If you are writing for the pop- 
ular market your opening sentence, says 
Richard Summers in WB, should be a 
catchline. With this X sharply disagrees. 

If your opening is obviously amateurish, 
as the openings of most stories by begin- 
ners are, the girl will put your story into 
the stamped self-addressed envelope which 
you sent and return it, with the customary 
printed note of thanks, which means noth- 
ing at all. 

If the opening captures her interest she 
will read, possibly the whole story if it seems 
to be the kind her magazine or publisher 
uses. If she reads all of it and thinks it may 
be acceptable, with or without revision, she 
will send it to someone at a higher editorial 
level, where it will be rejected or sent still 
higher, until it comes to a decision. Few 
manuscripts ever get beyond the first 
reader. 

If your story, though unacceptable, sug- 
gests that you have promise for this journal 
or publisher, you will receive a personal 
note to encourage you. But don’t take it 
too seriously; such letters are a part of the 
business routine and do not mean that the 
editor is going to be thinking about you o1 
eagerly watching the mail for your next 
offering. In my early career I received a 
number of such letters, none of which led 
to anything. 

X read the above paragraph and made 
this comment: “My slant on the lowest 
editorial level is different from yours. If 
she is very low and very old-maidish or 
very dumb she will read every God damned 
word because she just won’t have the cour- 
age of her convictions not to. As a result 
she will get into a trancelike state, most 
easily described as the way you feel when 
you are running a fever or have the jaun- 
dice. And she won’t have the power of 
selection or the courage to recognize a 
good thing. The higher up the reader, I'd 
say, the more he or she skips . . . if the 
writing is amateurish or pulp or just god- 
awful she is apt to skim to the end and 
throw the damn thing out. A trained read- 
er can skim through and really get a fair 
idea, 

“TY myself, when I was reading 100 or 


more manuscripts after work at night, 
would read the first paragraph; if it stunk 
I’d skim through, read the end, and throw 
the damn thing out if I felt disgusted, as 
I did with about 80 per cent. The really 
swell ones are a cinch to recognize: they 
are so rare. The tough ones are the in- 
between ones that are workmanlike but not 
quite right; you have to read and reread 
those, and decide just what degree of con- 
sideration they should get—whether to be 
sent back with a ‘special personal blank’ 
form letter, signed The Editors) or with 
a personal note signed by the first reader 
(which means you get the author on your 
neck for the remainder of your life) or 
passed on to the Editor himself for con- 
sideration.” 

X was a reader for a “quality” maga- 
zine. Note that X got over 100 stories 1n 
an evening! 

When I was in New York in 1950 I sat 
in a publisher’s waiting room and observed 
a girl at a desk toying with a manuscript 
of book-length. At another desk was an- 
other girl whose handsome boy friend was 
talking to her. The girl with the manu- 
script would read a line or two, turn a 
page, read a line, turn a page, and now 
and then pause to listen to what the boy 
friend was saying. In 15 minutes she thus 
thumbed through about 100 pages, her in- 
terest far more in the young man than in 
the story. As I watched her I was thinking 
what the author of the manuscript would 
have felt if he could have seen the bored 
and inattentive way in which the product 
of his genius was regarded by this girl. 

On the way stories are “processed” for 
the Saturday Evening Post see the case 
histories compiled by Glenn Gundell, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, 1949. This book, said 
a reviewer, “completely analyzes and dem- 
onstrates how popular fiction and non- 
fiction are actually conceived, planned, 
written, sold, edited, and published.” If 
you are writing for God, Writing From Idea 
to Printed Page will make you shudder; if 
for Caesar, it should be on your desk. 

Writers are everlastingly saying that their 
rejected story is as good as or better than 
stories published in the journal that sent 
it back. That may be so. That sometimes 
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is so. But that is wholly beside the point. 
All the journals and magazines and news- 
papers put together publish only so many 
stories a year, only a fraction of the stories 
written and submitted. The competition is 
terrific. Rejections do not necessarily mean 
that your story is inferior; on the other 
hand don’t let self-love deceive you. If two 
stories offered are equally acceptable, one 
by you and one by an author whom the 
journal has published, the editor will of 
course choose the latter. That is good 
business practice; his readers are already 
familiar with the name of your competitor. 

Is plot necessary? It depends on what 
you mean by plot. Maugham says, a little 
sourly, that he has read many books on the 
craft of fiction-writing which assign little 
value to plot; and he cannot understand 
the “sharp distinction some clever theorists 
make between story and plot.” Well, plot 
means conflict if it means anything at all. 
Conflict is necessary in the popular story. 
It may be conflict between wills and forces 
or it may be conflict within a person, To 
learn skillful plotting read the best detec- 
tives and mysteries. 

Do editors try to change one’s style? Yes, 
and just about any style can profit from 
the help of a first-class editor. If you expect 
to sell to the popular journals you should 
expect to be edited. If you write quality 
stuff, editors will query you on various 
details and you will change or not as you 
think best. 

Is the juvenile market a profitable one? 
The competition here is also terrific. One 
publisher has said that his most profitable 
items are juveniles. X comments: “Juve- 
niles, if good, are apt to have a longer life 
than adult fiction, which usually is con- 
sidered old stuff after the season of publi- 
cation. Juveniles dribble along slowly for 
several years. Used to be, you could make 
maybe $1000 with a good-selling juvenile, 
counting advances from England and 
maybe other foreign countries. Juvenile 
advances are very small—$100 or there- 
abouts.” 

Can the novice get on without an agent? 
He more or less has to. Most reputable 
agents do not accept beginners or do so 
only rarely. In general, no agent will be 
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interested in you until you have in some 
measure established yourself. 

Do reputable agents advertise and accept 
fees? Gilkes and Bower in their Short-Story 
Craft say that a few of the reliable agencies 
charge a reading-fee but “the majority do 
not.” They add that it is becoming the 
custom with smaller agencies to charge 
when accepting new clients. 

There are many persons in this field, and 
some have varying degrees of phoniness 
and of extravagance in their claims. You 
should proceed with great caution. If you 
establish yourself with a measure of success 
you will be able to find a good agent (sce 
The Literary Market Place) who will 
charge you only the customary 10 per cent 
on the sales he makes. 

How does one find a reputable agent? 
If you publish a book by a reputable house 
or a certain number of shorter things you 
become eligible to membership in_ the 
Authors Guild. The Guild will furnish to 
a new member a list of Guild-approved 
agents, from which you can choose one to 
approach. The agent may or may not 
want you as a client. Or you may have 
friends among authors who can advise 
you. 

How does one know which publisher to 
choose? One doesn’t. If you are like most 
of us you will not choose but will be lucky 
to find any publisher at all. Publishers 
vary somewhat in their interests and tastes 
but practically all of them have to show a 
profit or ge out of business. Some will 
accept no book unless they think they can 
be commercially successful with it; some 
will publish a few “prestige” books—that 
is, books of quality on which they expect 
a loss. Some publish only a few books, 
some an almost incredible number, The 
largest house, an agent tells me, prints 
125,000 books every twenty-four hours. 
Your best approach is to study the books 
issued by the publisher of your choice. 

Publishers are having a difficult time and 
their problems multiply with sharply ris- 
ing costs. The public is willing to pay 
twice as much for an automobile or a 
steak but has the perverse notion that 
books should not sell for twice their 1940 
price. A novel that then sold for $2.50 
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Rupert Hughes writes: 





Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 
“Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
‘Less Than ‘6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: 
(2) some writers are earning 


(1) editors are scrutinizing — more carefully than ever before; 
money—selling more material at higher rates than ever before. 


If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack talent, but that 
you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques that editors look for; skillful 
use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories worth real money. That is the kind of home- 
study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 


success and recognition. 


— = 7 s 
Earnings Virtually Unlimited 
Remember: authorship i is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Now Sells To 
Big Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since. Naturally I’m an en- 
thusiastic booster for the staff 
and the course, which I con- 
sider the finest of its kind in 
existence anywhere,” says Keith Monroe, whose 
articles appeared in Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, Ladies Home 
Journal, True, Argosy, and other top pay 
magazines. 





New Writer Succeeds 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me a check for 
$125.”"—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Graduate Now 
Famous Author of 
Science Fiction 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fiction 
and the author of five calidad 
books, scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “Thanks for the 
check for the article, ‘The West 
Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to 
Western Family. The Palmer course is excellent. 
It was a milestone in my career.” 








FREE Sample Lesson Shows 
How You Learn At Home 


To learn how Palmer training can help 
you, send for free sample lesson, with typical 
writing assignment, and free illustrated book 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” giving 
details of Palmer’s unique method of home- 
study training for highest pay in all fields 
of writing: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, and feature articles. Send 
today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-113 
Hollywood 28, California 





Esablished 1917 Approved 
Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 
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should now sell for $5, but no publishes 
would dare to ask $5 or even $4, lest he 
price the book out of the market. 


What are the essentials of a good book 
contract? See page 40. A few years ago 
the Guild worked out a model contract 
with a large house but this is now out of 
date and a new one is being prepared. 


Is it better to sign a contract that takes 
advantage of the author than none at all? 
I suppose the Guild and all agents would 
say no but I think it depends. Most of 
us have signed such contracts. On my 
second novel with Houghton Mifflin I ac- 
cepted a waiver of all royalties on the first 
2000 copies; and since the book has never 
sold that many I have received nothing 
from it in this country. X comments: “I 
am simply horrified.” But possibly Id 
never have got the book published without 
a waiver; and since it was generally re- 
garded as an excellent novel I have no 
complaint. After all, the publisher did no 
better than I: I received no money for my 
labor, he lost on his investment. 


If you have an agent, he and the pub- 
lisher will agree on terms, subject to your 
approval. If you have no agent, keep 
your eyes open. If it is your first book 
and if it is a good publisher I think it 
good business practice to be generous; 
bear in mind that the publisher is more 
likely to push your book if he has a larger 
stake in it. 


Let us suppose, for instance, that John 
Doe, novelist, finds a publisher and gives 
an option (which is customary) on his 
next two novels, The publisher takes up 
the option. We’ll assume that he does his 
best to promote John. In some degree he 
sets John up as a promising commercial 
property and he hopes that John will 
stay with him. Does he? Maybe and may- 
be not. John may he free after his third 
book to shop around for a more attractive 
offer. Another publisher, who has spent 
neither time nor money setting John up, 
can afford to make a more attractive offer. 
The first publisher invested risk capital in 
John. Is John fair to him when, after that, 
he accepts a more attractive offer else- 
where? Some authors would say hell yes. 
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We have noted the enormous vanity of 
authors; it is not like them to believe that 
a publisher is doing as well by them as 
he can. Wolfe quarreled bitterly with Per- 
kins over royalties when Wolfe hadn’t a 
leg to stand on. Dreiser quarreled bitterly 
with Liveright when he also, as I make 
it out, was dead wrong. Gratitude is not 
& conspicuous virtue in authors. Within 
the past three years one author has said 
to me, “Why in hell should I belong to 
the Guild and give it any part of my 
earnings?”—and another: “Why in hell 
should I have an agent and give the 
bastard 10 per cent?” It is true that some 
publishers regard authors as fair game to 
be lured away. It comes down to this: 
there has been too little honor on both 
sides. 


I have been asked, with a curious glance 
in my direction, why some authors have 
had so many publishers. I have never left 
a publisher, except Caxton, who released 
me to Doubleday. My Eastern publishers 
—five of them—have tossed me out for 
the simple and sufficient reason that they 
were losing money on me. (Harper didn’t 
lose money but Harper wanted me to go 
on writing American historical novels.) 


One of the best agents has said: “I am 
generally reluctant to urge authors to 
change publishers unless I feel strongly that 
the publisher has really fallen down on the 
job, since so often a change leaves the 
author no better off.” It is better to have 
all your eggs in one basket. I mean it is 
better to have all your books published by 
one house. Having mine scattered among 
a half-dozen houses has been a great 
handicap to me. 


After reading the above paragraph X 
commented: “You have given a glorious 
presentation of the publishers point of 
view, and nothing to balance it on the 
other side. Okeh, if you want to give the 
publisher’s side, but why not give the 
other?” 

It seems to me that I have. Some pub- 
lishers have been plain sobs—and I could 
give instances and the names of both 
authors and publishers. Some authors are 
sobs, too. I fall back on my statement that 














CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


What is it? Who is it? How does it work? 


Good questions deserve good answers! 


What is it? 


Who is 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED is a literary agency devoted to sell- 
ing literary endeavor in all fields, and to developing new 
talent. 


it? 

CRITICS ASSOCIATED is headed by Joseph E. Longstreth 
whose new book for children—Tiger Tizzy—will be pub- 
lished in the spring. Mr. Longstreth’s libretto for the “new” 
Mozart opera DON PEDRO was hailed by New York Critics 


this summer. 


How does it work? 


A manuscript is sent to CRITICS ASSOCIATED. Several 
members of the staff study it and discuss it at the weekly staff 
conference. A comprehensive report is delivered to the author 
stating the acceptance of the material for marketing, or the 
reasons why it has not been accepted and what can be done 
to bring it to the standards required to meet the keen 


competition. 
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16 East 8th Street New York 3, New York 


Services include: Recommended by Frank Q. Brady 
marketing, editing, ghostwriting, 
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there has been too little honor on both 
sides. If you don’t have an agent, find 
an attorney who knows something about 
these things, or consult an author-friend 
who is experienced. If you have an agent 
he will determine what is equitable and 
right. Greed is never a part of sound 
business practice. 

What about grant-in-aid publishers? 
Again I cannot go the whole way with the 
Guild and with agents. Should an author 
ever put up a part of the cost of produc- 
ing his book? Why not? It’s his money, 
and if he wants to pay a part or all the 
cost it’s his affair. 

The notion seems to prevail that all 
grant-in-aid books are the shoddy stuff of 
vanity. All books are the stuff of vanity. 
Some of the greatest books of the past 
were paid for wholly or in part by their 
authors; some notable authors today got 
their start out of their own purse. 

I have heard it said that if a book is 
worth publishing it can find a publisher. 
That is not always true. Publishers have 
written me more than once to this effect: 
“We think your book is fine but we 
couldn’t be successful with it. Good luck!” 

If you do accept a grant-in-aid offer 
have a good attorney look over the con- 
tract. Your royalties in a case of that kind 
should be adjusted to your proportion of 
the cost, so that you will be reimbursed 
from sales as quickly as possible. 

What is the customary royalty? For 
beginners, on sales in the United States, 
10 per cent of the list price on a specified 
number. Formerly the number was 1000 
or 2000 or 3000 copies, but now, with 
publishing costs way up, it may be 5000, 
7500, or even 10,000. If a good publisher 
should offer you a contract for your first 
novel at 10 per cent on the first 5000, 
121% per cent on the next 2500, and 15 
per cent thereafter I would take it. Estab- 
lished authors with a large following may 
. start at 15 per cent er even at 20 per cent, 
as I believe Sinclair Lewis did. 

In whose name should the story be copy- 
righted? In yours, always, if it is a book. 
Most publishers now copyright in the 
author’s name; the others will if asked to. 

Some magazine editors, a very high 
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authority tells me, refuse to copyright in 
the author’s name. I quote: “The practice 
of even the top magazines varies on the 
question of copyright. Today Cosmopoli- 
tan and some other leading magazines will 
copyright a story in the name of the author 
upon request. This is usually for a top 
author. Other magazines will take out 
copyright on the issue of the magazine 
and reassign that portion of it which covers 
the individual story to the author after the 
seven- or 30-day life of the magazine. And 
some, like the Post, will not assign copy- 
right at all. Copyrights have proved to be 
safe in the hands of the Post . . . but copy- 
right has not proved safe in the hands of 
smaller magazines.” 

X says that the Post does sometimes re- 
assign the copyright; “How the hell would 
you publish a book that they had serialized 
if they wouldn’t reassign?” 

What rights should I sell to a magazine? 
That is a tough question to which only a 
general answer can be given. The rights 
you sell or withhold may be determined 
by the magazine’s area of circulation. 
It would be a mistake “to advise the tyro 
to sell only North American rights.” On 
the other hand, “it makes sense not to sell 
magazine rights all over the world when 
the magazine is distributed only in the 
United States.” Reader's Digest, which 
distributes in many parts of the world, 
will not buy if restricted to North American 
rights. There’s nothing much you can do 
by way of restricting rights until you have 
an agent, who will then take care of such 
matters for you. 

Should I sell first serial rights only? 
See next above. “In general it is desirable 
to sell just first serial. However, certain 
leading magazines purchase all serial 
rights.” Some magazines “pay good prices 
and want to keep serial rights off the mar- 
ket” in order to be able to tell their read- 
ers that what appears in them is exclu- 
sive and “will not bob up in reprint form 
somewhere else.” Ask magazines to which 
you submit for a copy of their agreement. 
Some of the pulp magazines “purchase 
second serial rights saying they want to 

(Gontinued on page 66) 
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IT MAKES SENSE... 


to choose a publisher who can 
offer your book these exclusive features 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGN The jacket illustration, title page, promotion 
pieces, newspaper advertisements and every detail of each and every title 
7 is individually planned to meet the needs of the particular book and to 
reflect its theme. It is not accidental that our books win praise continually 
from typograpbers, booksellers and reviewers. 
“Tm in the printing business and while I have no connection with Pageant Press I can say 


that my hat’s off to the individuality of design I have noticed in your hundreds of titles.” 
J. H. LaForge 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING We are the only cooperative firm to provide 
national display advertising for every book published, at no extra cost to 
bs the author. We take dozens of illustrated full pages each year in publica- 
tions such as “Retail Bookseller,” “N. Y. Times,” “Library Bulletin” and 
“Saturday Review of Literature.” 
“It was the fact that Pageant Press is the only cooperative publishing firm to offer full 
page national advertising without any extra cost to me that first led me to contact you. 
Pve never regretted it!” Mary Gallagher 


LOWER SUBSIDIES Despite the better design and the national adver- 
tising, our subsidies average from 25 to 30% lower than firms which do 
3 not offer any advertising at all and whose books are turned out in assembly- 
line fashion. We eliminate overhead “frills” and depend heavily upon book 


sales. 


“T'm glad 1 persevered in my ‘testing,’ for Pageant Press offers more for a much lower sub- 
sidy. You people really must sell books to make up the difference.” John Burke 


PROMPTEST SERVICE Our books are usually published in one-third 
to one-half the time required by other firms. The answer lies in larger 
editorial and production staffs and greater printing facilities. We report 


on manuscripts in one week. 





“The ‘Menehunes’ arrived yesterday — out ten days before schedule! It was very thoughtful 
of you to send me a copy air mail special.” Vivian L. Thompson 


Send today for our free booklet which will give you full details of our unique 
publishing plan. Or better still, send your manuscript for a prompt (only one week) 
report. No obligation, of course. 


PAGEANT PE&:88 


130 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: GREAT EXITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.— 
CANADA: Burns & Mac Eachern—DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions 
Excelsior—ITALY and FRANCE: Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: 
Albert Bonners Forlag—SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press. 
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When you sign a book contract 


Fight For These Terms... 


If you’re too busy to wade through this sample contract now, 


file it for future reference. 


THE FOLLOWING is the contract used by 
one of the largest agencies, which says 
proudly that there is none better in the 
trade. Following the contract are com- 
ments on certain of the clauses. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made 
this Ist day of January, 1950, between Vox 
Populi, Esq., c/- Blank and Blank, 300 Wis- 
consin Avenue, New York 17, New York, party 
of the first part (hereinafter called the Author) 
and Custos Morum Inc., 400 Wisconsin Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, party of the second 
part (hereinafter called the Publishers) Wit- 
nesseth that whereas the said Author has de- 
livered to the Publishers the manuscript of a 
work at present entitled 


“HEAVEN FORBID” 
which work the publishers agree to publish with- 
in nine months of the date of this agreement 
on the terms and conditions hereinafter appear- 
ing it is mutually agreed between the Author 
and Publishers as follows: 

1. That in consideration of the stipulations 
and covenants of the respective parties hereto, 
the Author hereby grants to the Publishers the 
‘exclusive rights of printing and publishing the 
said work in volume form in the English lan- 
guage in the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada during the full term of 
copyright and of all renewals thereof. All terri- 


tory outside of the United States and the British 
Empire, with the exception of the Dominion of 
Canada, shall be an open market for all copies 
printed in the English language. 


2. That the Author guarantees to the Pub 
lishers that the said work shall be in no way 
whatsoever a violation of any copyright or other 
right belonging to any other party and that it 
shall contain nothing of an objectionable or 
libellous character and that he and his legal 
representatives shall and will hold harmless and 
keep indemnified the Publishers from all manner 
of judgments, claims, proceedings, and expenses, 
which may be taken or incurred against them 
on the ground that the said work is such viola- 
tion or contains anything objectionable or libel- 
lous. 

3. That the Publishers shall take all steps 
which may be necessary to secure their own 
rights and those of the Author under the United 
States Copyright Acts in said work, copyright 
being taken out in the name of the Author. 


4. That all details as to the manner of pro- 
duction, publication and advertisement, and 
the number and distribution of free copies shall 
be left to the discretion of the Publishers who 
shall bear all expenses of production, publica- 
tion, and advertisement, except the amount (if 
any) of Author’s corrections in the proofs, other 
than printers’ errors, in excess of ten per cent 

(Continued on page 71) 





Editor’s note: The Third Degree, mimeo 
paper of the Mystery Writers of America, in 
reviewing the Fisher book and the above 
book contract, comments: “This contract 
does not contain the joint control clause 
which both MWA and the Authors Guild ask 
their members to insist on.” Here is the 
clause in question, as given in MWA’s ab- 
stract of 10 essential clauses in a basic mini- 
mum book contract: 


Cheap Editions and Reprints 

(a) For a period of one year after the 
first book publication of the work, the Pub- 
lisher shall have the exclusive right to publish 
a cheap edition of the work, or offer the same 
for sale to a cheap edition or reprint pub- 
lisher. However, no such cheap edition or re- 
print is to be published or rights thereof sold 
until the Author has consented in writing to 
the terms offered, The Author agrees not un- 


cu 


reasonably to withhold his consent to the sale 
of such additional rights. 


(b) If, after one year, the Publisher shall 
neither have issued a cheap edition or reprint 
nor have sold these rights to another pub- 
lisher, then the Author shall have the exclu- 
sive right to offer these rights for sale, pro- 
vided that the Publisher shal! first have con- 
sented in writing. The Publisher agrees not 
unreasonably to withhold such consent. 


(c) The royalties on a cheap edition is- 
sued by the Publisher shall be mutually 
agreed upon. The Author’s share of the pro- 
ceeds received from a cheap edition published 
by a reprint firm shall in no case be less than 
fifty per cent. 


Copies of the MWA book-contract abstract 
may be obtained on request from the MWA 
office, 228 West 24th Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. 












For September, 1953, the National Travel Club, 
through its publication, Traver Macazine (cir- 
culation: 125,000) announced the choice of Dr. 
E. Allen Petersen’s fabulous book, Hummer 
HuMMEL. 


For October, 1953, another Vantage author hit 


ALONG THE 
PERUVIAN 
ANDES 

was the 
October, 1953, 
selection of the 
Naticaa! Travei 
Book Club. 





For the second month in a row, the National 
Travel Book Club chooses a Vantage title! 


the jackpot when TraveL announced that it had 
selected ALONG THE PeRuviAN ANDES, by John 
Sayle, Jr., as its choice for the month. 


Two in a row — an unmatched record! 


Also, for June, 1953, one of America’s leading 
religious book clubs, Concorpia Book Civs, 
chose a Vantage book as its selection for the 
month. Tuou Art Persr, by Dr. L. E. C. Joers, 
proved highly popular with Concordia’s members. 


Here is one of the finest records of book club 
accomplishment in the field of cooperative pub- 
lishing. One reason for this record is that 
Vantage’s sales department looks into every pos- 
sible sales outlet for its books. This aggressive 
sales and promotion policy accounts for the sub- 
stantial number of first and second edition sell- 
outs on Vantage Press titles. 


Don’t fail to investigate the Vantage plan of 
cooperative publishing. It costs nothing to get 
the facts. Just mail the coupon below for our 
24-page booklet. It’s free. 


If you are looking for a book publisher 


— here is what to do... 


Does your book have book club or other subsidiary 
possibilities? Would it make a good reprint? 
Would magazines or newspapers want to use 
parts of it? Would it sell to the book clubs, 
the movies, radio or TV? You'll never know until 
your book gets published and is on the market. 
That’s why it’s so important to get into print. 

Even if you’ve been snowed under with ejec- 
tion slips, don’t be discouraged. Remember, all 
the books discussed above, and many, many 
other fine works, were once rejected by com- 
mercial publishers who couldn’t afford to take 
chances on new, unknown authors. If you have 
faith in your book, and are looking for a pub- 
lisher, be sure to learn about VANTAGE’s unusual 
program for producing, promoting and distribu- 
ting your book. 

Vantace Press would like to see creative 
work of every type — fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry. We'd like to see even those manuscripts 
that have been rejected by other publishers. 

Learn more about the cooperative plan that 
has worked so well for so many VANTAGE authors. 
Write for our 24-page illustrated brochure, “To 
Tus Autor ww Srarcu or A PusiisHer.” It’s 


free. Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard 
to Peggy Stevens, Dept. AA4, Vantage Press, Inc., 
120 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. AA4, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 





| if on the West Coast, write: | 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA4 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a FREE 


of your 24- illus- 
trated brochure, To The A is’ Search of A Pub- 
i i i cap have my book pub- 


> which explains how I 
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LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vanrace Press invites manv- 
scripts of wert trum literary ageuts. On all such mass. 
accept i under our cooperative plan, it is 
our regular practice to pay the agent ten per cent of the 
contract ed 


tt price. Toduiries imvit 
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TRUE LIFE sTorRIES, the new confession 
magazine edited by Florence Schetty at 
Pines Publications, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, 
is buying realistic first-person stories that 
have warmth and depth. 

Characters should be in the low-income 
brackets, but the narrator may rise above 
her situation, i.c., poverty. Sordid details 
may be used if they have bearing on the 
development of the characters. In addition 
to strong emotion, there should be sex 
complications. But sex scenes should be an 
integral part of the story and handled in 
good taste, not dragged in for the sake of 
sex or treated salaciously or clinically. 

Mrs. Schetty is looking for dramatic 
stories of 4000 to 15,000 words and features 
up to 2000 words on any timely subject 
having to do with women’s problems. Teen- 
age stories are particularly good, but not 
the puppy-love plot. The teen-age heroine 
should have a real problem: one that 
would seem important to an adult. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at 3c a word—and 
up for exceptional material. Helen Vincent 
is associate editor. 

Fanny Ellsworth, executive editor of the 

Thrilling Fiction Group, 10 E. 40th Street, 
N. Y. 16, has resigned to devote more time 
to her personal affairs. Miss Ellsworth has 
been active as a magazine editor for more 
than 25 years. Alex Samalman continues 
as senior editor and Charles Strong as 
supervising editor of the Thrilling Fiction 
Group. 
_ Helen Davidge will edit the three West- 
ern love magazines at Thrilling, Ranch 
Romances, Thrilling Ranch Stories and 
Romantic West Annual. 

Ranch Romances needs stories in lengths 
from 4000 to 6000 words, also novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 12,000 words, novels 
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from 18,000 to 20,000 words, and four-part 
serials of about 45,000 words. Stories should 
deal with the modern West and have 
plenty of action, realistic characterization 
and good plot line. There is also a market 
here for fact features in short lengths, deal- 
ing preferably with the old West. Pay on 
these is the same as for fiction, 1c a word 
and up. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories is also wide open 
for material, but there is a subtle differ- 
ence between the two magazines. Though 
stories for both should appeal to men and 
women, Thrilling Ranch Stories can use 
slightly sweeter, more sentimental material 
while Ranch Romances prefers tales with 
an authentic, hard-bitten background, more 
realistic and more humorous. 

There is also a difference in the three 
love magazines edited by Alex Samalman. 
Thrilling Love is slanted at the very young 
girl, Exciting Love is more sophisticated, 
while Popular Love is aimed at the more 
mature reader. 

Brief, Martin Goodman Publishers, 270 
Park Ave., has not been discontinued as 
was rumored, but the format has been 
changed. Instead of a family-type pocket 
magazine like Pageant or Coronet, Brief 
has become a pictorial, with text material, 
up to 2,500 words, that can be illustrated 
by photos or art—material similar to 
that used by Eye or Photo put out by the 
same publisher. Articles can be action, ad- 
venture, expose, crime stories, if fact crime 
and not fiction. Brief also buys the general- 
interest type of article, but for the most part 
the magazine is slanted at male readers 
from 18 to 45 years old. Payment is from 
$150 to $200. Dan Merrin edits. 

Florence Fletcher, formerly with Cue, 
has joined the editorial staff of 7. V. Star 
Parade, 295 Madison Ave., N. VY. 17. 
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Glamour Gets New Chief 


Mrs. Kathleen Casey is now editor-in- 
chief of Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y.17, replacing Elizabeth Penrose How- 
kins. The new feature editor, Stuart 
R. Sheedy, is receptive to material of any 
kind that will appeal to the girl with a job. 
Lengths should not run over 2,500 words 
and it is best to query him first with an 
outline. These feature articles (no fiction 
is used) should be slanted to young busi- 
ness women in their late twenties and be 
handled with originality and good taste. 
Smooth, professional writing is essential. 
Payment is on acceptance at varying rates. 

Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Ave., has come 
out with a pocket-size series of art books 
at 50c, titled Pocket Library of Great Art. 
The series will include biographies on 
Degas, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, Renoir, and 
many other masters, with text and color 
photos. 

Tape and Film Recording, a new bi- 
monthly magazine devoted to magnetic 
sound recording as a hobby and business 
and stressing the how-to-do-it approach, 
has been announced by Mooney-Rowan 
Publications, Severna Park, Md. The an- 
nual subscription price for six issues will be 
$2, and the first issue will be the Novem- 
ber-December issue, out about Nov. 1. (See 
page 61, this issue, for more details. ) 

The American, 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, 
is very much in the market for articles, 
which may be submitted in complete form 
or outline. First-person articles are pre- 
ferred and should contain plenty of human- 
interest anecdotes to give the story sead- 
ability. The reader audience at American 
is a general family one and subjects should 
be of vital interest to every member of the 
average American family. It is safer to 
query by letter before embarking on any 
full-length piece. In shorter articles, the 
“Interesting People” section (edited by 
Frank Lewis) is always open to suggestions, 
as are some of the other short departments, 
such as “Help for Your House,” “Now 
They’ve Done It,” etc. Good rates are paid 
for articles by established writers, but as- 
signments are given to free lancers only on 
the basis of acceptable outlines. Contact 








ATTENTION: 
AUTHORS! 


lf you have a book-length manuscript, 
and have encountered problems in mar- 
keting it to the royalty publishers, you 
will want to know more about the Comet 
Press Books plan for publishing your 
book. 


Our cooperative plan provides for the 
best in a promotion and publicity cam- 
paign. This campaign extends after as 
well as before publication, and all pos- 
sible steps are taken to give your book 
the sales chance it deserves. Comet 
Press Books can also produce your book 
in our own complete and streamlined 
plant. From start to finish, you are 
assured of uniform quality and expert, 
centralized supervision. 


You will want to learn more about us— 
our published books as well as our titles 
‘in production”. You will want to get 
better acquainted with the modus oper- 
andi here, and we would like to find 
out about you and your script. 


If you haven't read our book- 


»> let “Publishing Your Book"’, you 

will want your free copy imme- 
diately. Send to Dept. W-11 today— 
or better yet, send your script. A prompt 
report and cost analysis will be sent 
to you. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 West 42 St., Nev York 36, N. Y. 
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William J. Kelly, articles editor. 

Ruth Schwartz has resigned as assistant 
editor of Town and Country, 572 Madison 
Ave., to become associate editor of Chate- 
laine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

T. V. Reporter, 17 E. 45th St, N. Y. 
17, has suspended publication temporarily. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, will 
up their circulation guarantee to 3,500,000 
with the March 5 issue. 

For highbrow magazines, life is seldom 
easy, frequently short. Since they tradi- 
tionally operate in the red, only the “little” 
magazines backed by universities or well- 
heeled non-profit organizations or founda- 
tions have any security. Among those with- 
out such backing, Partisan Review, 513 
Sixth Ave., now in its 20th year, has been 
forced to cut down to six issues a year 
and is still casting about for angels. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., still 
wants the article that can be promoted— 
the major piece that usually involves a big 
news story or a very big byline—for which 
the magazine will pay way beyond its usual 
rates. This Week also needs service ma- 
terial—key pieces from shorts to full length 
which are helpful to the family in general. 
C, B. Roberts is article editor. 


Faweett Fight Book 

Fight, the new quarterly put out by Faw- 
cett, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, is designed 
to appeal to the large new audience created 
by television fights. The editor, Al Silver- 
man, wants topical articles about fighters 
and men behind the scenes—referees, pro- 
moters, etc. He also buys picture stories. 
Articles should run about 3000 words and 
the writer should query before submitting 
material. Payment is $150 to $500 an arti- 
cle. Here is a good market for the unknown 
sports writer who knows his boxing. 

Leader Enterprises, 97 Duane St., has a 
bi-monthly for the 6 to il-year group 
titled Children’s Times. Myrtle Bonn, the 
editor, who was formerly with Calling All 
Girls and Young America, will not be buy- 
ing actively for several months. 

Bernard Baily, editor and publisher of 
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For Boys Only at Baily Enterpnses Inc,, 
119 W. 57th St., buys space stories, adven. 
ture, Westerns, mysteries and sport tales 
around 1,500 words, appealing to boys in 
the 10 to 16 age group. Payment is $25 to 
$35 a story. Baily also wants educational- 
type articles and how-to-do’s of about 500 
to 750 words. Writers may send completed 
material rather than queries for this maga- 
zine and the companion publication, For 
Girls Only. The girl’s magazine is slanted 
toward the same age group but uses femi- 
nine subject matter, such as fashion, beau- 
ty, ‘personality, poise, etc. 

Better Living, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, 
the home service magazine distributed 
through independent supermarkets, says 
they are buying little outside material since 
the larger part of their contents is staff 
written. 

Future Publications Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., 
has brought out a new magazine, Sea 
Stories. The editor, Harry Harrison, wants 
timeless stories of adventure on the sea, in 
lengths running from 3000 to 15,000 words. 
He is overstocked on the “iron men in 
wooden ships” period but wide open for 
“contemporary” stories—World War I or 
II, tramp steamers, sea-raiders, the South 
Pacific, etc. The detective-type story will 
not go here unless it is backed by nautic- 
al knowledge and deals with a subject per- 
taining to the sea—-such as ship sabotage. 
A little romance is permitted, but healthy 
adventure and tough action that will ap- 
peal to the male escapist reader interested 
in the sea is what Editor Harrison wants. 
He also buys short articles for fillers, run- 
ning about 500 words, fact or fiction. Rates 
run up to 3c a word, usually on acceptance. 

John A. Clements is now editor of the 
pocket-size American Mercury, 11 E. 36th 
St. This 30-year-old magazine has gone 
through many changes. Joseph B. Breed, 
the managing editor, urges writers to study 
the magazine in its new form and he em- 
phasizes that verse and fiction are not being 
bought at present. The American Mercury 
is a combination literary and _ political 
magazine, interested in articles of the type 
used in the Atlantic and Harper’s, not the 
New Yorker, Their political pieces are usv- 











month after month... 


EXPOSITION 
LEADS THE FIELD 


Selected by the National Educa- 
tion Association as one of the 50 
“outstanding education books" 
of the year, from over 600 entries. 
Written by Yale's famed educator, 
Dr. Frank E. Spauiding. (5.00) 


Now in its fourth, revised edition, 
“The Story of Connecticut’ has 
been adopted by many schools 
throughout the state. This edition 
wos lounched at special cere- 
monies in the office of Gov. John 
Lodge. (3.00) 


More 2nd, 8rd, and 4th editions, 
more foreign reprints, more 
magazine and newspaper reprint 
sales, more book club 
selections—than any other 
cooperative publisher! 


Adopted as a college textbook, 
“Twenty Giants of American Busi- 
ness"’ is required reading in many 
business courses. Recommended 
by the Executive Book Club. 
(5.00) 


EVERY EXPOSITION BOOK is enthusiastically promoted by the same live-wire team 
that helped make successes of these and many other books. Every title we publish is 
individually fitted with a tailor-made publicity-promotion campaign. 


For 17 years, Exposition Press has been the world’s leading cooperative publisher. 
For the past 3, ovr average of aimost 200 books a year has kept us among the top 
eight of all trade publishers. 
No matter what type of book you hove written — specialized or general, fiction, 
poetry, religious, controversia!—the proved record of our editoriol stoff assures you 
of a sympothetic—but reclistic—approisal of the possibilities of your manuscript. 


FRE 


Write today for our free, 32-page brochure, “We Can Publish Your 
Book.” It explains our cooperative publishing plan. 


A NEW MARKET FOR WESTERN AUTHORS 








EXPOSITION-LOCHINVAR FEATURES BOOKS ABOUT THE WEST 


Just as “Young Lochinvar is come out of the West” so come the Exposition- 
Lochinvar books, featuring Western Americana. The new imprint, a natural 
development of our successful sales promotions, will immediately identify sure- 
selling titles about the region west of the Rockies. Booksellers will welcome it. 

Leading the Spring list are two outstanding titles: “Sam Brannan, Builder 
of San Francisco,” by Louis J. Stellman, author of “Port O’ Gold,” “Mother 
Lode,” and other books; and “Pony Nelson and Other Western Ballads,” by 
Clyde Robertson, poet-laureate of Colorado. 

Your manuscript may be eligible for the Exposition-Lochinvar imprint. 
Send it to us now! 


EXPOSITION PRESS. INC., pepr.au, 


IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLYD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ally staff-written or assigned, but they are 
very much in the market for Americana 
of all sorts, in lengths up to 2,500 words 
(1,000 words is better), for which they pay 
$50 to $100, on acceptance. They buy 
lively essays of general interest (avoid edi- 
torializing in these), and they have a real 
need for short humorous fillers of about 
800 words (two pages) in the Will Rogers 
vein, nature articles and collections of 
quips. 

Pocket Magazines, 1140 Broadway, pub- 
lishers of Tempo, are bringing out a new 
pocket-size monthly, Bold. The editors 
(Norman M. Lobsenz, editorial director, 
and M. S. Greenman, editor) are interested 
in short—roughly, 1000 words—articles and 
fiction (one story is used a month) of in- 
terest to young men. Payment will be at 
rates usual in the field, but the magazine 


will be mostly staff-written. 


Esquire, True Buy Cover Stories 

Both Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, and True, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, are 
pretty well stocked up, except for unusual 
material from name writers. Like other 
magazines today, they are seeking ideas 
that will stimulate reader interest and make 
cover blurbs; it would be well for writers to 
think along these lines and not submit 
routine pieces. 

Although the Street and Smith publica- 
tion Mademoiselle has been promoted by 
dealer display, newspaper ads, department 
store displays, radio and television, some- 
thing new has been added—billboards! Re- 
cently, Mademoiselle appeared on four full- 
sized billboards along major highways lead- 
ing into Jackson, Miss., as part of a tie-in 
campaign with Kennsington’s department 
store in Jackson. Mlle is at 575 Madison 
Ave., N, Y. 22. 

Travel, the magazine edited by Maicolm 
McTear Davis at 45 W. 57th St., is dis- 
tributed by subscription only, but writers 
can study copies at the library. Travel ad- 
venture that the reader can duplicate— 
such as a trip by mule-back through the 
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Grand Canyon or a journey by auto across 
Afghanistan—is the sort of story Editor 
Davis is looking for. He also uses travel 
adventures in the hunting and fishing fields 
—like bagging a bear or capturing croco- 
diles. For adventure material a flat rate of 
$50 is paid. 

Articles on where to go, what to do and 
see there, are most welcome with costs and 
prices worked in where appropriate. 
Lengths should run from 1000 to 2500 
words and payment is on acceptance at 
1 to 2 cents a word, with $5 each for black 
and white photos. An extra feature at 
present is the monthly “Island Idyll,” an 
article about an island which is an ideal 
vacation spot or possible retirement place— 
such as the Isle of Pines off Cuba. These 
island pieces should run 1000 to 2500 words. 
“Reader’s Choice,” a short —200 to 300 
words—reader’s description of his favorite 
spot, pays a flat rate of $5. Articles about 
unusual and less known parts of America 
are very welcome here. 

Popular Science Publishing Co., publisher 
of Outdoor Life, has launched its. Outdoor 
Life Book Club, offering members non- 
fiction selections of an outdoor adventure 
nature as well as popular-style natural his- 
tory books. The first two monthly selections 
were Great Adventures and Explorations 
by the world-famous explorer, Vilhajamur 
Stefansson, and Killers in Africa, an action- 
packed volume of high adventure on the 
Dark Continent. The Club is now con- 
sidering other good adventure books and 
authors should contact Eugene Watson, 
who oversees the Club’s activities from the 
Popular Science office at 353 Fourth Ave. 


Slick Eds Suggest: 

Bob Moskin, article editor of Woman’s 
Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., wants 
articles that will be both helpful and inter- 
esting to many individual women—not the 
essay type of thing. The magazine needs 
picture-text and article ideas; also candi- 
dates for its American Faiths series. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, is in 
the market for short stories of all types: 
romance, young marrieds, especially off- 
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trail themes, and stories with dual interest, 


in lengths about 3,500 to 5000 words. 


$800 top price for non-fiction, but he will 
go even higher for a cover piece or highly- 


P There is a particular need for short-shorts promotable lead article. 
ds of about 1200 to 1400 words and Lilian Cars, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36, uses 
o Kastendike, fiction editor, is looking for _ “el ath aaah ne , 
of stories that have fresh ideas and fresh treat- @?UCles up to JUUU words on subjects o 
ment. Humor is very welcome. Miss Kas- ‘terest to car owners or hobbyists. They 
d tendike also would like to see stories with also are looking for humorous anecdotes 
d unusual backgrounds, if there is reader on personal experiences with cars. These 
, identification. short pieces run up to 200 words and photos 
‘ Harold Baron is article editor at Red- should be included where necessary. Full- 
book. He is looking for exposes and good length articles pay from $75 to $300 and 
ns cover-line personalities, not necessarily en- pictures, $10 each. Writers should query 
k tertainment subjects. He does not want the editor, Arthur Unger. 
t material about children. A little poetry is ‘ soit iatetia hte taal lishine is 
" bought here; Betty Caldwell is poetry A new experiment in joint publishing is 


editor. 

Todays Woman, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 
36, is looking for novelettes (preferably 
10,000 to 15,000 words), strong, well- 
developed short stories, particularly those 
involving family life. Eileen Herbert Jor- 
dan is fiction editor. 

Bob Crichton, article editor at Argosy, 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, pays a $600 to 


being tried by the Saturday Evening Post 
and Doubleday in connection with Phil 
Stong’s new novel, Return in August. It’s 
being serialized in six parts by the Post 
and the first installment appeared Oct. 16, 
the day the book went on sale. Normally, 
a book is not published until after magazine 
serialization and in many cases not until 
months later. 








ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my “name” writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


were recommended by editors. 

In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10%, 
commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 
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By Leo Shull 








THE OFF-BROADWAY theatres seem to be 
having a renaissance. They have been 
quiescent for four years or more. When 
television suddenly provided jobs for young 
actors and unknown directors who had 
worked in these theatres, the Off-Broadway 
houses became dark and inactive. Starting 
last season there was a mild interest. Some 
experimental shows were done, critics found 
them laudable, more and better actors 
turned their attention to this medium. To- 
day it is entering on a new life. 

Many producers and especially summer! 
stock operators, back in New York after 
a season of small town, barn theatre pro- 
ductions, are now scouting N.Y. for easy 
production bases, where they can operate 
on small budgets. The budget and booking 
pinch of Broadway is leading them into 
extensive little theatre activity. 

London has had little theatre activity for 
decades and that is probably why their 
theatre is so strong. During the hot summer 
they ran 40 commercial shows, while our 
rich, fat Broadway could afford only 10. 

The advantage of an Off-Broadway pro- 
duction is the budget. Instead of $60,000 
budgets, these little theatre shows can be 
launched for $2,000 to $7,000. The houses 
have from 200 to 500 seats. Many of them 
are union contract houses and have Equity 
actors and IATSE stagehands and person- 
nel. Actors get $25 a week minimum and 
stagehands (the union specifies at least 
three) get $100, totaling $300 a week. A 
Broadway payroll runs $4,000 and the 
house costs another $4,000. 
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Pwo cxperienced and noted Broadway 
producers, Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, took over a rather large theatre 
away from Broadway and have announced 
they will do experimental shows on low 
budgets. New scripts and new actors. The 
theatre has been named The Phoenix 
(prophetic?) at 189 Second Ave. It seats 
1200 (not so small). H. & H. will do at 
least five productions, and each will run 
four weeks. A different director will stage 
each play. Office address: 270 Park Ave. 

Comic Opera Guild does Gilbert and 
Sullivan shows mostly. Office is at 336 
W. 20th St. 

Trio Productiens, newly organized by 
some bright young men, has taken over the 
Cherry Lane theatre which has about 200 
seats. Thomas Clancy, producer and direc- 
tor, is a very clever young man with a 
record of doing Off-Broadway shows ex- 
pertly. Address: 38 Commerce St. 

Negro Drama Group, Hotel Theresa, 
125th and 7th Ave., an energetic and ex- 
perienced group of Negro actors and tech- 
nicians. They tour shows to big cities and 
Negro universities. Work miracles on small 
budgets. Powell Lindsay is director and 
producer. John Young is business manager 
and publicity representative. 

Theatre Unlimited, 1595 Broadway, 
room 308, tours shows within commuting 
distance of New York. They produce, cast 
and rehearse the shows in N. Y. 

Bret Adams and Bill Steele, 518 East 
35th St., are planning several revues for 
presentation in Greenwich Village. They 
say they hope to recapture the verve and 
originality of the old Village Follies while 
focusing interest on “new faces” in the 
creative and interpretative fields of the 
theatre. They are looking for material, 
particularly sketches to fit the show’s for- 
mat. 

Originals Only Playhouse, 100 Seventh 
Ave., has been in continuous operation for 
more than seven years and produces onl: 
original plays, not revived Broadway hits. 
They do very good productions, for a small 
group, and authors have gone on to better 
things as a result of these productions. 
Admission is free but there is an inter- 
mission collection of donations: they pass 
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the hat to pay the actors and expenses. 
Authors have been paid $] a performance 
for the first three weeks, then 5% of the 

thereafter. Their present production, 
or instance, was sold to a publisher and 


_ will be published shortly. The group con- 


sists of actors, directors and technicians. 
Tom Hill is the head, a very resourceful 
guy. 

Circle-in-the-Square, 5 Sheridan Square, 
is the group which ran Rose Tattoo for 
almost a year, Glass Menagerie for a half 
year, and The Grass Harp for three months. 
They revive plays but are reading new 
scripts. This is certainly one of the best 
Off-Broadway groups in the country. The 
acting and production are superb and they 
have won the critics completely. Joseph 
Quintero is the brain. Sometime this month 
they will present the first original play in 
their schedule, by a well-known author, 
Victor Wolfson. 

Newark Dramatic Workshop and Labo- 
ratory Theatre, 383 Washington St., New- 
ark, New Jersey. This is an Off-Broadway 
group about 30 minutes away by bus. John 
Carlos is the managing director and they 
are currently in rehearsal with their first 
production. They plan three more shows 
and invite new playwrights to send their 
scripts. 

* * * 

As we've stated many times before, a 
playwright who does not associate himself 
with a little theatre in his community will 
always be handicapped by lack of practical 
and technical stage knowledge. Get some 
actors and a director to spend an afternoon 
“reading” your play, then give them paper 
and let them write their analyses. Rewrite 
the play according to their direction and 
you have graduated into a new class. 





Definition 
EDITOR: 
One who is tough 
Enough 
To bounce all 
Mediocre stuff. 


C. Eagle 





“New Songs WANTED! 


by yusortins companies, redie and T-V 
bon Alley" covery. dat 
Fang Ala 
pont de MUSI ~~~" 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? 
Criticism——Expert 


Koaest, Practical Re-Write Work 
Qn all forms of dramatic wri — 1. 3-act plays, 
mee ct aerial Tae 


3 rr le — - — 
pro: ~ t. reest outlet today for dramatic 
Fee Senate, write 


material 
ROLAND F. Samant 
Dept. A. 


3401 Morcom Ave. Oakland 2, Calif, 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Don’t type your own manuscripts! Let on expert do it 
for you! Bond paper, minor corrections, free 

free extra first and last pages on mss, of 10,000 wat 
or more. Mailed fiat. ty, ~ service. Twenty- five 
cents per typewritten page ne dollar minimum. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 








4428 £. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City, Mo 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. “4 obligation. Songs revised, 


rr . int 
*"SHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


= Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


FINE LITERARY WORK 


Do stories go up in smoke while you sit by the 
these winter evenings? They needa’t! You 
can afford to retain my services to help you 
WRITE WELL 
That way, maybe some of your work will go up in glory. 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











Practical Playwrighting 


teaches a new and easy way to create stage, 
radio and television scripts. 


Free Details 
MARIORIE FREER ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





WRITING | iS TWO JOBS 
2: Selling 
i ee 20% in on 3 og comm I isles, We CRITICIER Novels, 
'S $25.00, Shert Stories, -Shorts $1.00 per thousand 
ae. SRT $3.00. Enclose stamped seit addressed 
envelope 


MARGERY HEFLICH ASSOCIATES 
Y AGENTS 
50 West 72nd Stroet New York 23, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 
Vital Tips—Seng of the Year Contest 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25e—$2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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By Pat Fulford 


Wr’vVE HAD many inquiries about the Na- 
tional Cartoonists Society. Free lancers 
want to know if it is a guild, an organiza- 
tion for the protection of cartoonists’ rights, 
or a social club. They want to know if 
anyone can join and, if so, what the bene- 
fits are. 

According to John Pierotti, treasurer of 
NCS, the Society was founded about seven 
years ago by Otto Soglow, Bugs Baer, Russ 
Patterson and C. D. Russell. Pierotti says: 
“Though groups of cartoonists had tried 
to form a permanent organization before, 
the National Cartoonists Society is the first 
one to succeed. It started out during World 
War II when a few comic strip artists made 
a tour of army camps and hospitals enter- 
taining the wounded. Out of that group 
the National Cartoonists Society was born. 

“At first, the cartoonists got together for 
shop talk at dinner and the meetings were 
purely social gatherings. But soon other 
syndicated artists joined the group. Many 
were from out of town and made special 
trips just to meet and exchange ideas with 
others in their profession. Soon the group 
was too large to meet in a restaurant. The 
Illustrators Club on West 63rd Street in 
New York was borrowed for the now regu- 
lar monthly dinner get-togethers. Though 
the National Cartoonists Society is plan- 
ning its own building, complete with club 
rooms, dining room and permanent gal- 
leries, the Illustrators Club is stil] used for 
meetings.” 
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Mort Walker, who edits NCS quarterly 
publication, The Cartoonist, answers some 
more questions about the Society. He says: 
“To become a member, you must be a pro- 
fessional cartoonist whose work appears reg- 
ularly in a recognized publication. In ad- 
dition, you must be known personally and 
recommended by two members of the So- 
ciety. Then the membership committee 
must approve the recommendation before 
it is put to a vote by the entire Society. 

“This sounds tougher that it really is be- 
cause at present we have more out-of-town 
members than resident members. A car- 
toonist might say, ‘I have a syndicated strip 
but there isn’t a member of NCS living in 
my town. How can I get in? If there 
isn’t a member in his town, there’s sure to 
be one in a nearby city. Almost every top 
editorial cartoonist in the country belongs 
to the Society. Let the cartoonist go to the 
office of his local or a nearby newspaper 
and see the editorial cartoonist on the staff. 
That’s the way most out-of-town members 
join the Society. 

“There are many advantages to becom- 
ing a member of NCS. For instance, legal 
help is available to the cartoonist involved 
in the drawing up of contracts. Right now 
the Society is suggesting a standard con- 
tract to all the syndicates in the hope of 
eliminating money problems which cartoon- 
ists have had in the past. Some unscrupu- 
lous publishers have been paying cartoon- 
ists flat salaries and keeping most of the 
money their strips made. NCS’ aim is to 
get syndicates to accept a uniform contract 
which is fair to both sides. 

*‘No standard contract exists today. 
Even term lengths vary from one to five 
years in the large syndicates. Some pay a 
minimum guarantee of $100 or $150 while 
others work on a fifty-fifty, share-after-ex- 
penses-are-deducted basis. The syndicate 
isn’t always the winner either. When a strip 
catches on in a short time and attains enor- 
mous popularity, as some do, a smart law- 
yer will advise the cartoonist to hold up 
the syndicate for fabulous amounts of 
money. Soon, our standard contract will 
be available to any member who cares to 
see it. 
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“The Society acts as a clearing house for 
cartoonists wanting to contact other car- 
toonists, for writers who wish to collaborate 
with an artist, for artists who want some- 
one to write their strips. A monthly News- 
letter goes out to members and is a valuable 
aid in keeping cartoonists up on the news. 
In it, the minutes of the monthly meetings 
are reported in detail. At every meeting 
there are several speakers, not always car- 
toonists. We have had as our guests UN 
ambassadors, lawyers, judges, authors, edi- 
tors of newspapers, famous detectives and 
politicians. 

“The officers of the Society (new ones 
are elected each year) become the spokes- 
men for the cartooning profession. In Can- 
ada last year the government censored some 
types of comics. We were threatened with 
that in our own country, but because of 
the Society we were able to have represen- 
tation at several law-making conventions, 
speak for our rights, and prevent censorship 
here. The Society’s Ethics Committee drew 
up a strict code of ethics which pledges 
the membership to preserve high standards 
of good taste. 

“The National Cartoonists Society is now 
almost 500 strong. Besides the comic strip 
artists, we have comic book illustrators and 
free-lance gag cartoonists who make their 
living through cartooning. We discourage 
from joining artists who work part time 
at cartooning and hold other jobs, too. 
Dues for resident members are $25 a year. 
Non-residents pay $15 yearly. 

“Besides the monthly Newsletter and a 
special bulletin announcing coming events, 
art shows, one-man exhibitions or outings, 
we have a quarterly magazine, The Car- 
toonist, which is available to non-members. 
This publication costs $1 a year and is filled 
with pictures of top syndicated cartoonists 
and articles by them. In the future we in- 
tend to have syndicate editors and buyers 
of newspaper strips sound off, and to let 
some of our stars tell how they got started 
in the business. 

“The Society is slowly building a fund 
to help members in time of need. It has 
been used many times for hospital bills 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How Te Create 1060 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Das 
and H is seller 


Th 
ine sroiiar lee sanlyole of cartoon 
s gags 

fener. PE EE odccvessevanduseauaebeeotondne $2.08 
Carteon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and " 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in yp 4 enable you 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your — Ang 
aay ge EL +... c< cous senha oneiunts aaevebe $2.00 

S00 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Resdy 
made captions with explanations of how to eenvert them in 
effective sales p DENG ii cudacGhaceuddsseeneones 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °7°°rstie’235%5°* ":*- 


Suite 205-D 
1 do criticism, editing, coaching, research, ghostwriting. 
If unsure what your ms. needs, send $3 deposit if under 
10,000 words, or $5 deposit if longer. Full credit for 
deposit on any service | recommend, including agency. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 


P. ©. Box 332 Desk WD1153 Portiand 6, Maine 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 





INSIDE INFORMATION 

FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and a WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want—WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $i 00, .00, 
trial subscription $1.00 OO. Sample S50 Pat Fulford, 

PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 yeors’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond peper, with one carbon. Ms. over 10 pages extra 
first and last pages, minor corrections, 40 cents per 
theusend words, plus return postage. 


KAYE wre = SERVICE 
Grove City, Pennasyivanie 





THE SELF-HELP MARKET 


Learn the self-help, inspirational or psychological article 
technique. Manuscripts for this well-paying, specialized 
field are in great demand. Let a selling writer show you 
hew! Sead your manuscripts today. $1.00 per 1000 words 


JULIE GAY 
West Les Angeles 24, Catif. 
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PHOTOS — Re -— CA Toons — PECIAL 


RTICLES — FEATUR ORE — MAR 

GAG WRITERS MAR NG LIKE IT IT 
VE RTOON 

00 SIX MONTHS. 


A ists — NOTH 
R BEFORE IN T PY py 7? 4 h THE CA 
Bust INESS AND JUST 5.00 A YEAR. 
Direet from the heart + the mapesine pee industry. 
d for free copy today. Enclose 6c postage. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Read, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


This month you are invited to mail me your 
novel er non-fiction book for a free profes- 
sional reading. 

Should editing be called for, it will be done at 
eost, and is uctible from my 10% com- 
mission at time of your book’s sale. 

When your manuscript is ready to sell, I will 
market it to interested editors through my 
own agency at no charge to you. 

Send me your book now. Let’s give it the 
chance it deserves. 


LAMBERT WILSON 


LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th St, New York 16, N, Y. 
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WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, 


every phase of story and article writing for tots to t 5 
Learn the step-by-step x. from one whose work 
is gPpearing currently in ile publicath Not a 
“tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsyivaaia 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books Novels Stories Poems 
Prompt, Rellable Service — Minor Corrections 
55¢ per 1,000 words pilus postage 
Ic per line for poems 
! carbon, extra first and last pages free 


EUGENIA BROOK 














1241 Boulder Crest Drive, S.E. Atiants, Georgia 


I GIVE YOUR STORY 


brilliance - originality - appeal 
crisp dialogue - living characters 
colorful atmosphere 
Detailed "show-you-how" analysis: $5 
Collaboration that "does it for you"'; $10 
A Vitalized Story is an adventure in writing 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Analysis by the author of ‘“‘How to Write the Confession 

Story.” Fee $1 per thousand words. Stamped addressed 

envelopes must accompany manuscripts, Write fer de- 

tails. Private lessons available for local writers. 
DANIEL KEENAN 

3214 Kingsbridge A q Bronx 63, New York 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 























If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I cam show you how te make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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when a man has been ill and unable to 
work. The fund is fed by voluntary con- 
tributions of members and the money is 
dispensed by the treasurer to those who 
need it. This is a tremendous service to 
the cartoonist as none of the syndicate con- 
tracts provide hospitalization or any of the 
other benefits offered by ordinary business 
firms. 

“Every year the Society holds a banquet 
in New York to give an award to the most 
outstanding cartoonist of the year. In the 
past, the Billy de Beck Award has gone 
to Milt Caniff for ‘Steve Canyon,’ Roy 
Crane for ‘Buzz Sawyer, Al Capp for ‘L/’! 
Abner,’ Chic Young for ‘Blondie,’ Alex 
Raymond for ‘Rip Kirby,’ Walt Kelly for 
‘Pogo,’ and last year it went to Hank 
Ketcham for ‘Dennis the Menace.’ 

“The NCS, 140 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y., has as its president Otto 
Soglow of ‘Little King’ fame. Bob Dunn, 
Jimmie Hatlo’s good right arm, is first 
vice-president, Willard Mullin, second vice- 
president, and John Pierotti, sports car- 
toonist of the New York Post, treasurer.” 

Anyone who would like to subscribe to 
The Cartoonist should address his check 
for $1.00 to Mort Walker, 49 Northridge 
Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 

The Society gives the following informa- 
tion on how to present strips for syndica- 
tion. They should be drawn up on 5% 
by 19 two-ply finish board. Each panel 
should be outlined in black ink with a 
quarter of an inch left between panels (this 
space closes up when reduced) and about 
a two-inch border left around the strip. 
Many professionals order strip paper al- 
ready prepared, in hundred lots. A printer 
will do this job reasonably. Though most 
comic strips are shown in four panels, have 
about 25 or 30 of the hundred strips you 
order made up in two and three-panel size. 
Sunday pages may also be ordered in half 
or full-page size. 

In presenting gag cartoon panels, as well 
as daily strips, about three weeks’ work is 
wanted by the editors, at least one week in 
ink and the rest in pencil. If the strip is 
adventure or romance or any other type 
requiring continuity, several months of story 
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script should also be included. A gag pancl 
should be set up like one panel of a strip, 
inked border around the cartoon and a 
two-inch margin outside it. There is no 
“best time of the year” to present a strip 
to the syndicates. The right man with the 
right idea can sel] it the minute he walks 
in the door. 
* * * 

Two books cartoonists should add to their 
libraries: Hey, Can’t You Forget Business?, 
E. P. Dutton, $3, a collection of the best 
gags which have appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal, selected and compiled by 
Editor Charles Preston; The Flimsey Re- 
port, Farrell Publishing Co., $1, a cartoon 
collection which had a 25,000 advance sale 
for the second edition, 24 pages added, Bill 
Wenzel, editor. 


Late Cartoon News 


Farrell Publishing Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, New York. Bill Wen- 
zel wants gags in a hurry for another one- 
shot. Subjects should be courtships, pro- 
posals, weddings, honeymoons, hospitals 
(having babies) and some kid gags. $10 
and $15 is paid, on quick acceptance, for 
the inked rough. Pretty girls in a gag will 
cinch the sale. 

Judge Magazine, 9 East 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The first issue of Judge is 
now on the stands and a beautiful job it 
is. Editor Mabel Search needs material and 
says, “Judge is looking for humorous mate- 
rial on any subject of general interest. We'd 
like to see well-drawn cartoons on sports, 
family life, games such as bridge, the en- 
tertainment field, events of our time—in 
short, anything the citizen of today finds of 
interest. We like cartoons with a strong 
style and a point made in the drawing. 
We are not interested in illustrated jokes 
and pointless sexiness. Price for cartoons is 
up to $25 for single-panel gags, and $50 
for full-page cartoons and spreads. 

“We are looking for short humorous verse 
and epigrams as well as articles of 500 to 
1000 words. We pay up to $250 for arti- 
cles, amd up to $50 for shorter written 
humor material. Include return envelope 
and postage when you submit.” 





SELLize 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Yes, sellize your scripts with edit- 

ing that helps convert them into 

! Your stories, articles thor- 

oughly edited, plus capsule 

& critique. Improve your technique 


ying 
blue-penciling. $1 per 1000 
words, plus postage. Sellize! 
FREDERICK BORDEN 
221 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y: 








WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls, Cheesecake, General. Fast Action! 
Prompt Payment! Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


Humorama, Inc., Joker-Comedy-Jest! 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





WRITERS should know that... 
The service that saves you time and money 
SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 


111 East 26 St., New York 10,N. Y. 


There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
rite for free circular. 





WRITERS 


Menueoriets [tentoneny Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
2c es finished page on on booklength scripts; 
per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Viste Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 : 





JUST OUT!! 
THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT!! 


Phil Leeming’s new cartoon gag wetting eoures. Three 
brochures loaded with instructions on write all 
types of cartoon gags. Send for first seatlon today-—$2.00. 
Complete course $5.00. 


PHIL LEEMING 
7325 Forest Read, Keat Village, Hyattsville, Md. 





FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last peges of your script. 
Spelling and grammer corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 
BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 





CARTOON GAG SALES — PLUS! 
“HOW A wares, 6 —- ey. SHORT HUMOR,” a 
derailed Ins instr vetlons, oa hs a selling writer, gives 7a 

a Bone econ Ser aoe 
a pt. aS quips and anecdotes. Praised by 
editors. $2.00 sends your capy om its way pronto. 


FORBES PRESS 





1101 West A St., Dept. B-2, Belleville, tH. 














Martin Goodman Publishing Co., 270 


Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. There 
have been a few changes here in the past 
month. All gags for Male, Stag, Men and 
Sportsman should be addressed to Tink 
Meyer who screens them for Noah Sarlat. 
Male-slant gags (not many girly type) are 
paid for on acceptance at $10, $15 and $20. 
Bruce Jacobs, editor of several discontinued 
sports books at Goodman’s, has resigned to 
free lance. He may make an arrangement to 
edit the two remaining books, Complete 
Baseball and Boxing. Gags for these bring 


$10 and can be addressed to Jacobs, c/o 
Martin Goodman. Joseph Wherry, editor 
of Auto Age, has left to free lance. John 
Bentley takes his place as editor. Auto Age 
is overstocked on cartoons until after Janu- 
ary 1; $15 when in the market again. 


The Great Leveler 
You may be a genius, 
I may be a hack; 
The bond between us? 
Our stuff comes back! 
Nancy Talbert 











GHOSTS FROM 


Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE ficion or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


EDIT manuscripts .. . all types, subjects, 
lengths, styles. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 


ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
play Shooting Scripts; Television, Radio, 
Stage Plays, Novelets; Short Stories; Arti- 
cles; Books—Fiction and Non-Fiction; Pub- 
licity; Speeches; Professional Papers. Any 
subject, any type of material, any style, 
slanted for any kind of market. 


WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who ia a qualified specialist to work with 
you on your particular story or other literary 
project Terms: Part Cash, Part Percentage. 


Established 1939 — fourteen years in Hollywood 
Write today! FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





HOLLYWOOD... 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL HELP YOU 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV 
Shows; Calvacade of America; Crossroads 
U.S.A.; Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author 
of Hollywood Calvacade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 


JON EDGAR WEBB ..... Novelist, author 
1] million published words. Contributor to 
national magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, 
short stories. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author ten books. 
Specialty technical articles, non-fiction, 
movie-shorts, TV. Listed in “Who’s Who.” 


THESE «md Other Professional Writers cond 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story 
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Revise That 
Roast 


Scene: a butcher shop. Time: now. 


Customer: I think I'd like that beef of 
yours. It looks good. Of course, it all de- 
pends on how you cut it. But go ahead 
and carve me an eight-pound roast. 

Butcher: Certainly, madam. (He saws. 
grunts and wrestles with a side of beef, 
chopping and trimming.) There you are. 

Customer: No, I don’t think you’ve got 
it just right. It needs more work on the 
left side, and there’s too much fat at the 
bottom. Please try again. 

Butcher: The customer’s always right! 
(He hacks and slices away some more.) 
Okay? 

Customer: Nod-o, I’m afraid not. You 
haven’t shaped it just right, somehow. I’m 
terribly sorry—maybe next time. (Leaves, 
smiling brightly.) Goodby. 

Butcher: But ... but wait a minute, 
madam! I’ve trimmed the roast the way 
you wanted it. It won’t be easy to sell it 
to another customer. .. . 

Customer: I’m awfully sorry. But really, 
now, you can’t expect me to take it if I’m 
not satisfied, can you? 

Butcher: Madam, you did see the beef 
before I prepared it to suit you. Or tried 
to, at least. By refusing it now you not 
only cost me the sale to you, but I may 
also have to foot the bill for the spoiled 
cut. Couldn’t you at least pay me for my 
effort? 

Customer: Oh, you can’t expect that! 
Great heavens, it’s just the risk you have 
to take in hoping to satisfy me. (Encour- 
agingly) Well, don’t take it too hard. Per- 
haps you'll satisfy me some other time. 
Goodby! (Leaves.) 

Butcher: (Wistfully) Hope she gives me 
another chance. Curtain. 

Jules Archer 





IT PAYS TO “CONFESS’ 


Let Confession Clinic help you to write saleable cuatessiun 
stories, and market them for you. Criticism fee: $1 per 
1000 words; $3 minimum. Fees substituted for ‘straight 
commission after first sale. CONFESSION CLINIC 
MONTHLY, featuring market and writing tips, FREE for 
3-stories-a-month clients (regularly $1 per copy). "he 

add envelopes must accompany manuseripts. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 5145th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


On bond, free carbon, extra first and last pages, mizor 
corrections. 50c per 1,000 wards plus return pomage. 
For prompt, accurate service, send your manuscripts to 


MRS. CLETUS RENICKER 


Route One New Philadelphia, Ohio 








WRITERS 


WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION? 
SCREEN? PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 
Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 


Reasonable Rates 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, W iam! 33, Fleride 








PLAYS WANTED 


All types, for amateur and professional drama groups. 
Mayfair of reducing Co., (Publishers so, ~ A Pla 
n 


since 1933). Reading fee, one-acts, 
Letter of eonstructive Som unac 
Send scripts to 
MAYFAIR PRODUCING co. 
516 Fifth Avenue—1004- New York 36, N. Y. 














BOOK WRITERS! 


Richard Hill Wilkinson, author of more 
than 5,000 published stories will analyse 
and report on any book manuscript of 
any length for only $25. 


See our advertisement, Page 60. 


RICHARD HILL WILKINSON 
14643 Vincennes Street, Vea Nuys, Collf. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s new book SHORT-SHORT 
COURSE IN FICTION WRITING now 
available for only $3.00. 

















WRITERS — _NOTE THIS INVITATION FOR YOU! 





me b you will w to devi material for us,”’ an editor wrote me. My background: author, 15 years 

bo Stor Editor” trv) Y ¥2 we CA ys arketing analysis, editing up to 4,000 aan $3.00; langer stories, book 
lessons, $4.00. Boston studio personal interview and voice production study. 

39 Ocean Street S4DELE BAILEY Squantum, Mase. 
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By Don Bishop 





THe ONE-HOUR television dramatic pro- 
gram—which last season seemed destined 
to go the way of the dinosaur-—has bounded 
back this year. The availability of sponsor 
dollars, and net the supply of usable one- 
hour scripts, is of eourse the factor that has 
changed the tide which threatened extinc- 
tion to video’s “full-length play.” 

A year ago news was that Pulitzer Prize 
Playhouse and Celanese Fheater, both one- 
hour programs, had faded from the schedule 
at ABC-Television. And the Playhouse of 
Stars, at CBS-TV, had been trimmed to a 
half-hour. It was a time of rising costs in 
television—as what time is not?—and it 
looked as though only such hardy perennials 
as Kraft Television Theater, Philco-Good- 
year Television Playhouse, Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents and Studio One would 
survive. 

That quartet has carried on into the new 
season and is as popular as ever but has 
been joined by four new live one-hour pro- 
grams, two occupying a full hour every 
weck and two alternating in the same time 
spot. 

ABC-TV, the heavy loser m last year’s 
box score, has done most of the gaining. 
That network has put on a second Kraft 
Television Theater, identical in name and 
similar in content to the veteran on NBC- 
TV. The older brother remains at NBC on 
Wednesdays at 9 p. m., EST, and the new- 
comer is on ABC Thursdays at 9:30 p. m. 

The second new entry at ABC is the 
U.S. Steel Hour (alternate Tuesdays, 9:30 
p.m., EST). It is produced by the Theater 
Guild and is successor to the radio Theater 
Guild on the Air, which came to the end 
of a long run at NBC last spring. The alter- 
nating one-hour drama show is ABC Album. 
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The fourth new program in the one-hour 
ranks is Hallmark Hall of Fame, which ex- 
panded to that length from its former half- 
hour size and moved to Hollywood to be- 
come the first one-hour dramatic program 
originating from the West Coast. It is on 
Sundays from 5:00 to 6:00 p.m., EST 
(NBC-TV). 

We wish we could say that the advent 
of these full-hour dramatic programs has 
opened the floodgates for the free lance. 
The fact is that of the one-hour programs 
on television (eight at three networks, none 
at DuMont), only one puts out the wel- 
come mat for every kind of script from 
every kind of writer. Some others leave the 
door slightly ajar for the sake of appear- 
ances and also on the off-chance that some- 
thing great may sneak in; still others set 
up limiting qualifications which can be met 
only by writers who have sold before or 
who have agents. Here is the rundown: 

ABC Album is the program which openly 
invites the free lance to send in his script 
and doesn’t seem to have lined up a stable. 
They are looking for comedies, heavy 
drama, adventure—anything that makes a 
good hour’s story. Mail scripts to Charles 
Underhill, American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 7 West 66th Street, New York, N. Y 

U. S. Steel Hour offers general dramatic 
fare intended to reach the same audience 
sought by its radio predecessor. Producer 
Alex Segal has farmed out a number of 
properties for adaptation. Mark Smith at 
the Theater Guild, 23 West 53rd Street, 
New York, N. Y., is script editor, and he 
says he will read scripts submitted through 
recognized agents. 

Kraft Television Theater, both NBC and 
ABC, prefers not to be Hsted. 








Studio One, CBS-TV, Mondays, 10:00- 
11:00 p.m., EST, has been open only to 
writers who filed with the CBS-TV Story 
Department evidence establishing them as 
professional writers. That left a lot of lee- 
way because included were newspapermen, 
press agents, and others who were not 
necessarily qualified to write TV scripts. 
Not long ago, the CBS-TV Story Depart- 
ment resigned en masse (“internal reasons,” 
they say), and the new script chief, Don 
Moore, has asked us to let him get his feet 
on the ground before he sets a policy for 
reading unsolicited manuscripts. 

Philee-Goodyear Television Playhouse, 
NBC-TV, Sundays, 9:00-10:00 p. m., EST, 
will consider free lance submissions, but 
Producer Fred Coe relies on a team of regu- 
lars to supply about 35 of his scripts a year, 
and some of the remaining 17 come from 
other established professionals. The door is 
open, however, and scripts go to Therese 
Lewis, Talent Associates, 41 East 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. She succeeded 
Robert Alan Aurthur as script editor when 


he became writcr on Bonino, the new situa- 
tion comedy program starring Ezio Pinza. 

Robert Montgomery Presents, NBC-TV, 
Mondays, 9:30-10:30 p.m., EST, is listed 
by John B. Gibbs, head of Neptune Produc- 
tions, as on the open market, but Gibbs 
adds that he is especially interested in seeing 
scripts by professional magazine writers. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to Neptune Productions, 
Room 1743, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Hallmark Hail of Fame, according to 
Script Editor Ethel Frank, may occasionally 
use a free lance script, but now that it is 
full hour most of the scripts will be done 
on assignment. We've seen a list of proper- 
ties for the first 13 weeks, and there’s no 
room during that period for an outsider. 
If you want to query, keep in mind that the 
program generally bases its stories on fa- 
mous historical persons. Send queries to 
Ethel Frank, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


* * * 





NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 





TELEVISION WRITERS SCRIPT AGENCY 


(Specializing in T.V. only) 
DOES YOUR SCRIPT MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF TELEVISION PRODUCERS 


as to 


STORY IDEA — PROPER LENGTH — 
NUMBER IN CAST — DIALOGUE — SETS — CENSORSHIP 


$2.00 CRITICISM REPORT FEE MUST BE 
ENCLOSED WITH ALL MANUSCRIPTS, 


SCRIPTS UNLESS SELF ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE ENCLOSED 


P. O. BOX 631, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


WRITTEN TREATMENT — BUDGET 


10% COMMISSION ON 
ALL SALES OF 
SCRIPTS 
LIST CREDITS, IF ANY 
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FREE APPRAISAL! 


We need more writers. We will read one 
manuscript by any writer (SHORT STORY, 
NOVEL, PLAY; RADIO, MOVIE OR TV 
SCRIPT) without charge and give you an 
opinion. If it is good we'll send it out. If 
it is bad we'll return it. If we think it has 
possibilities, we'll suggest our collaboration 
plan. 


Enclose return postage and address 
all manuscripts to: 


RICHARD FALES 
AGENCY 


6533 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


{We have been selling scripts since 1933.) 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination te 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
S10 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Callf. 





Write JINGLES fer that EXTRA Income 


ae new JINGLE GUIDE & MARKET LIST can help you. 

“Gaide” is the “know-how”; written by a writer- 
pertorwer of many of the currently popular radio jingles. 
The “List” is the ‘“‘know-what’’; lists over 50 major 
advertising | agencies and their several hundred products. 
(Also the “‘know-who” to contact.) Complete—$1.00 and 
an absolute guarantee. 


THE DANLAN CO. 








Ridgefield 5, Conn. 





PERFECTIONIST 


x ane neat, crisp, electric manuscript typ- ¥ 
a an — secretary (and ie 


wie 7 ot years of manuscript —. 
¢ Quahty bon head oe paper. One carbon cop 
< erga last ag, we prectteading 
% Prompt service 


lete corréction of errors 
ie, Gumetuetion and tae ag if de- / 
x =A 50¢ per thousan words. Poetry 
; per line. Postage additional. French ond 
$ Spanish manuscripts also accom 2 


Rrra J. Matton 
5414 §. 23xp Srreet, Omana, NEBRASKA 





The sponsor of Philco Television Play. 
house has decided to get maximum mileage 
out of dramas used on that series. The com- 
pany has brought out a Philco Radio Play- 
house on ABC, featuring adaptations of the 
best presentations which have appeared on 
Philco Television Playhouse. 


* . * 


The people connected with the Dr. Chris- 
tian Contest are cheering these days over 
the success that has come to one of their 
most notable prize winners of past years. He 
is Earl Hamner, Jr., and the current elation 
is occasioned by publication of his first 
novel, Fifty Roads to Town (Random 
House), which has. already brought the 
publisher and Hamner $15,000 from New 
American Library for reprint rights. 

Hamner won Dr. Christian prizes four 
consecutive years, 1946 through 1949, three 
awards of $500 and a fourth of $350. He 
was winning so often that McCann-Erick- 
son, the advertising agency which conducts 
the competition for the CBS-Radio pro- 
gram, apparently decided it was cheaper to 
hire him as a copywriter. Since 1950, how- 
ever, Hamner has been employed at NBC 
as a radio script writer. 

While there he wrote Fifty Roads to 
Town. He drew upon knowledge of his 
home country, the Blue Ridge foothills in 
Virginia, to write the story of an itinerant 
evangelist who comes into a town which 
could be Schuyler, Va., and brings about 
some violent changes in the lives of several 
of the town’s inhabitants. 

A friendly critic has remarked that Ham- 
ner used a sex motivation for an excessive 
number of characters in the book perhaps 
as a reaction to the restraints of writing for 
radio. Hamner agrees that it’s an interesting 
theory, and he concedes that when you’re 
writing for radio you usually avoid not only 
sex, but religion, controversy and violence. 
But he doesn’t admit to going overboard 
with the sex theme. 

Now 30 years old, Hamner has been writ- 
ing since he was seven—when the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch published his first 
poem. (“There were six lines in the poem 
and J think my mother wrote five of them,” 
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he says.) He secaed desaned tor the 
ministry, and perhaps that is why his first 
novel looked in that direction for its theme. 
But he veered while attending the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. After service in the Army 
during World War II, Hamner returned to 
Richmond to work as assistant to the pro- 
gram director of station WMBG. (His first 
prize-winning script for Dr. Christian, inci- 
dentally, concerned a war veteran who 
came back home and walked about the 
town with kindly Dr. Christian, comment- 
ing on the place and its people.) 

After a month or so of writing for radio 
without really knowing the technique, Ham- 
ner decided to enroll in a radio writing 
course at Northwestern University. This 
schooling outfitted him for a staff writing 
job at WLW, Cincinnati, and he worked 
there from 1946 te 1948, free lanced on the 
side, and attended classes in the Radio-TV 
Department of Cincinnati’s College of 
Music. 

Every writer must eventually take to the 
mountains with his typewriter, it seems, and 
Hamner followed the formula. His hegira 
was to the Ouichata range in Arkansas, and 
his stay yielded a fragment of a novel. Back 
to Virginia he went, and then on to New 
York for a job-hunting expedition. Through 
thick and thin, however, he had been 
knocking off those Dr. Christian awards, 
until May, 1950, when McCann-Erickson 
signed him on. 

Hamner, one of nine staffers assigned 
to radio script writing at NBC, frequently 
does scripts for My Secret Story and 
Woman in Love. On an average, these staff- 
ers are expected to write one script a week. 
Besides the dramas aimed at the daytime 
audience, Hamner has had an opportunity 
to handle such assignments as Winterset, 
Elizabeth the Queen, Dark of the Moon 
and The Glass Menagerie for the Best Plays 
series. He also wrote “The City,” an orig- 








ARE YOU WRITING FOR 
TELEVISION? 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the test free-lance writers’ market 
of all time... Liorn new to weite ter TV. 
Send for free Brochure A 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 

6153 Orange S$ bes Aageles 48, Calif 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar by 
@ former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60¢ 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street Shelbyville, indiana 








UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY! 


Writers! Scenario, TV, radio, advertising. Never such 
demand! Turn your talent into money. Learn in just 
6 weeks secret of dramatic writing. Professional instruc- 
tion at home. Free catalog. 
MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE 
Birmingham &, Michigoa 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed leadi: recommended of 
eegeeest Sie teen yg BAY 


Let the PLOT GENIE with countiess dramatic 

for the s' were, in Write what the tors 
want. Get R share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
re free descr.ptive literature. 


2 SLOAN — Rep. yf THE — COMPANY 
- Box 1008, Dept. lendale, Calif. 











TYPING SERVICE 


Experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor — 
tioms. Extra ist & last pages, a le per line, 
length script 20c per page, Shorts per 


postage 
Tape transcription inquiries invited. 
HAZEL VIERA 





106 E. Rich Ave. DeLand, Florida 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
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Professional Secrets of 


BIG PAY 
WRITERS 


Who cash checks of $1 to $100 
offered every day. Learn how to 





write for pay, at home, spare or 
full time. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for FREE details. 


* 
SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P. ©. Box 17006, Studio R-17 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








A WAY OF WRITING —TO SUCCESS 
Presents stimulati helpful methods. ins how it 
has been done, an you can do it, using 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price s{00. 
No C.O.D.’s. 

Constructive criticism at reasonable rates 
Write for information 





HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





Before writing a script, Hamner thinks 
out the outline; this takes a couple of days. 
Then he writes down the outline. Once he 
has it set to his satisfaction, he often re- 
mains with the script until he has completed 
a first draft, which may mean a 14-hour 
stint at the typewriter. 

The main thing Hamner likes about be- 
ing a staff man is the semi-monthly pay 
check. He says it’s a “surer thing” even 
than winning a Dr. Christian contest. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 

Alice French’s “Last Tour” was presented 
by Armstrong’s Circle Theater (NBC-TV). 

Revlon Mirror Theatre, a summer entry 
on NBC-TV, moved over to CBS-TV for 
the fall and was chosen as the debut vehicle 
in television for Joan Crawford. Jay Dratler 
wrote the adaptation of an original by Les 
Crutchfield. 

Dana Thomas was the author of “Her 
Father’s Butler’ on the NBC version of 
Kraft Television Theater. 

Irving Gaynor Neiman adapted Wallace 
Bosco’s original, “Boomerang,” for Schlitz 
Playhouse (CBS-TV). 

Michael Dyne’s “Reign of Terror” was 
presented on Suspense (CBS-TV). 

Rocky King, Detective (DuMont) used 
Jim Beach’s original, “The Final Curtain.” 





14643 Vincennes Street 


IF YOU'RE NOT SELLING 


The Man Who Has Sold More Than 5,000 SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, 
PLAYS; RADIO, TV AND MOTION PICTURE DRAMAS can and will tell 
you how to put your manuscript into salable form if you will send it to him 
for free appraisal and comment. Terms quoted according to the amount of 
work required. (Scripts should not exceed 20,000 words.) 

“If your stuff isn’t selling, Wilkinson can tell you why, how to fix it and 
where to sell it. You’re bound to benefit from his experience and contacts.” 


RICHARD HILL WILKINSON 


Van Nuys, Callf. 








Special! Mr. Wilkinson's new book SHORT-SHORT COURSE IN FICTION 
WRITING now available for only $3.00 
BOOK WRITERS! See our advertisement page 55. 
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D. C.—Baltimore Markets 
(Continued from page 27) 


Racing Magazine,” 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore 12, pays Ic a word and up, on 
publication, for 2500- to 3500-word horse 
and racing fiction and for 2500- to 3500- 
word articles. Photographs get $5 apiece; 
Kodachromes, $75. Overstocked on car- 
toons. Editor Raleigh Burroughs prefers a 
query. 

Manufacturer's Record, 109 Market 
Place, Baltimore, is a limited market for 
articles on Southern manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists. Editor Richard Harwood pre- 
fers a query. 

The Camera, a photography-enthusiast 
publication, formerly at 217 East 25th 
Street, Baltimore, has gone out of existence. 
July marked the last issue. The magazine 
was in the hands of an estate, and its name 
and various assets were sold to Ziff-Davis’ 
Photography in New York City. The 
Camera’s book business was sold to Mark 
Mooney, Jr., and George Rowan, former 
editorial staffers of the magazine. These two 
men will be adding new titles, they say, 
and expect to continue accepting and pub- 
lishing book-length manuscripts on pho- 
tography. At present, their inventory is 
full. Mooney is at Severna Park, Maryland. 

Mooney and Rowan have another pub- 
lication well under way. To be called Tape 
and Film Recording, the magazine’s Volume 
1, Number 1 will be dated November-De- 
cember, 1953. A bimonthly, 35c a copy, 
$2.00 a year, it will run the full gamut of 
the recording business—-amateur and pro- 
fessional. For instance, there will be articles 
on magnetic 8-mm and 16-mm recording 
on film, how to edit tape, how to record 
holiday events, stories on how professional 
people have used recorders to advantage. 
Articles will tell exactly where to place 
microphones, what speeds to roll tape, etc. 
What to record and how to record it is 
suitable subject matter here. The magazine 
will pay 2c a word and $5 a picture. The 
editors prefer a query at present. Address 
queries and/or material to Mark Mooney, 
Jr., at Severna Park, Maryland. No post 
office box number necessary. 





LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
$! per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 


Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 
ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 Indianapolis, indiana 


ate 


READ “WRITER'S NEWSLETTER" 


Every week you'll receive start article ideas of the type 
editors are bs 4 for. week you'll receive 
“off the pa’ immieks for mystery, ce-fiction and 
humor plots, You'll versati Ce to 

$i 














230 E. Ninth St. 














eapecially ‘as tute fiction racters 


for nine onto trial subscriptioa, under money back guar- 
atitee of satisfaction. 


Address—Newsletter, Oxford, Wisconsin 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales eommission 

Reasonable rates fer for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work i 

required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Bst.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y¥. 











PRIVATE SCRIPT DOCTOR 
Radio and TV scripts analyzed individually by experi- 
enced author, teacher, and graduate of N.B.C. Radio- 
Television Institute. Everything that can be improved 
reported to you at length. One-half hour script—$5 
per report. Write 

THE LIN-REY SCHOOL OF BROADCASTING 
1307 Ridgelake Drive, New Orleans 20, Leuisiane 





Manuscripts, letters, poetry, speeches 
typed. Will address envelopes, post cards. 
Quick efficient and accurate service. 
Prices upon request. 


MRS. KATHRYN H. HARNED 
402 W. 4th St., TUxedo 62857, Hopkinsville, Ky. 











2 It's New! IT'S THE "WRITE" WAY! » 
14 The Numerical Writing te all grueling 120 
14 a distinct story phase. 10 
14 t is a complete st i 
14 wey are ee oe to eniette wee ou Rave 20 
16 individual style, Limited agency service. Critictms. = 
4 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 4 
* “Where Words Are Built Into Profits” 10 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Gelerede 10 
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General Magazines (First Class) 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 
Hugh Curtis, «ditor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year ... This home service maga- 
zine uses field scout reports on houses, gardens, 
furnishings. General features wanted in the fields 
of medicine, travel, family relationships, child 
care, residential building economics, family 
finances. Also buys recipes, how-to-do-it tips 

Length of major articles, up to 2,500 words 
Buys pix from professional photographers 
Reports in three weeks . . . Depending on 
space, assignment, research, etc., pay ranges up 


to $750.00 


Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Fritz Bamberger, editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year . . . Coronet is a family 
magazine, designed to provide entertaining and 
constructive reading. Articles include personality 
profiles, dramatic anecdotes, inspirational and 
instructional pieces, and colorful coverage on 
health, self-improvement, recreation, science, 
mystery, and personal heroism. All material 
should be factual and capable of documentation 
and range from 2,000 to 3,000 words . . . Amus- 
ing and whimsical fillers of superior quality also 
used . . . Photographs bought on order only .. . 
No poetry wanted . Reports in about two 
weeks . . . Pays from $300 to $500 for standard 
length articles and higher for exceptional pieces. 


The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 4Znd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. The editor requests that writers 
discontinue sending unsolicited manuscripts. Cur- 
rently buying on assignment only . . . The editor 
will advise writers through Writer’s Digest when 
unsolicited material will again be considered. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 


Guideposts, 345 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., Room 809. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
editor-in-chief ; Len LeSourd, managing editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year... 
Uses dramatic personal experience stories, up to 
1,500 words, showing the application of faith in 
every day situations . . . Payment is up to $50 
pn acceptance. 


Pacific Stars and Stripes, APO 500, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. Maj. Winston Al- 
lard, editorial chief ... For a new Sunday maga- 


zine section tor the members of Armed Forces, 
Pacific Stars and Stripes is in the market for 
short fiction by members or veterans of the 
Armed Forces. Stories, from 1,000 to 2,000 words 
in length, should be of interest to military readers 
but not necessarily with military setting and 
characters. Humor, sports, adventure stories are 
especially desired Stories must be original 
and include with manuscript name of unit and 
dates of service and a statement that the manu- 
script is original and has not been printed else- 
where . . . Manuscripts with stamped return 
envelope should be sent by air mail to the Fea- 
ture Editor at the above address . . . Pays $10 
to $20 for rights to publish in Japan, Korea, and 
Pacific Islands. Later publication in any other 
area than the above mentioned is permissable. 


Farm Magazines 


The International Cattleman, Scanlan Build- 
ing, Houston 2, Tex. Sid Abernathy, editor . . 
This beef cattle publication, circulated through- 
out the South, is in need of illustrated material 
on any and all phases of the beef cattle industry 
in the South . . . Feature articles range from 500 
to 3,000 words, with an average of four photos 
. . . Short how-to articles on anything connected 
with ranches also accepted . Prefers to be 
queried about specific articles Material 
should be slanted to the typical ranch owner 
. . « Material acknowledged within one week 
. . . Rates average 1¥2c to 3c per word and 
$3.00 per picture on publication. 


The Mechanical Farmer, Journalism Publish- 
ing Company, 432 West 70th Terrace, Kansas 
City 13, Mo. W. D. Davis, editor . . . This is a 
mew magazine dealing with the use of farm 
machinery, mechanical gadgets, and the whole 
physical plant of the modern mechanized farm 
or ranch. “Treatment of the subject matter will 
be somewhat in the manner of Popular Science 
and Popular Mechanics, except that it will be 
specialized,” explained Fred DeArmond, asso- 
ciate editor . . . In the market particularly for 
short items of 300 words or less accompanied by 
pictures or drawings about new kinks in the use 
of farm equipment or construction . . . Can 
use a limited number of longer articles, 1,000 to 
1,500 words, on similar themes, also with pic- 
tures . . . Will pay on acceptance no less than 
2c a word; $3.00 and up for pictures used . ... 
First issue to appear in December. 
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Craft and Science Magazines 


Canadian Hobby-Craft Magazine, 229 Yonge 
St. Toronto, Ont., Canada. Brian Chernoff, edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy, $1.50 a year 
. . « Uses short articles describing unusual and 
interesting hobbies, profitable and otherwise, 
under 1,000 words. Prefer one-or two photos 
(glossy enlargements) . . . How-to-do-it articles 
wanted on woodwork, leather, plastic shellcraft, 
metalwork, etc. These should be brief with step- 
by-step instructions, photos and india ink dia- 
grams ... Pays $2.00 per photograph. . . Re- 
quires one to two months to report... Pays 2c 
a word for solicited articles and lc to 1¥c a 
word for unsolicited material, on publication. 


Homecraft and the Homeowner, 154 East Erie 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. R. C. Johns, editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy, $2.00 a year. (Formerly 
Popular Homecraft) ... This magazine is devoted 
to do-it-yourself type of material for the home 
owner and home workshopper. Articles describe 
projects accompanied with photos of construction 
at start and completion, detailed drawings with 
dimensions (these can be penciled roughs). Give 
bill of materials used and the A.B.C.’s of as- 
sembly and construction . . . Reports in a week 
. . » Generally pays $15 a page on publication. 


Mechanics Illustrated, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. William L. Parker, editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy, $2.40 a year... This is a 
wide-open market, always interested in develop- 
ing new writers, who “do not have to be tech- 
nical experts to write for us.” Want feature 
articles on scientific developments, new inven- 
tions, unique money-makfng ideas, novel gadgets, 
general adventure-type material with direct ap- 
peal to 30-year-old males. Also use how-to-do-it 
articles giving complete descriptions step-by-step 
of how to construct furniture, home improve- 
ments, etc. . . . Articles seldom exceed 2,000 
words . . . Query Gilbert Paust, Feature Editor, 
for feature articles and Robert Brightman, Crafts 
Editor, for how-to-do-its . . . Reports in about 
two weeks . .. Pay is “excellent” (top rates) 
on acceptance. 


Science and Mechanics, 450 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Don Dinwiddie, managing edi- 
tor. Isued bi-monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 for two 
years ... Articles of the following types wanted; 
feature type concerning current news, new de- 
velopments and processes; construction type 
with step-by-step information . . . Include good 
photographs and drawings to illustrate details 
. . . Buys black and white photos only ... Up 
to two weeks to report . . . On acceptance pays 
minimum of $20.00 per page. 


Young Mechanic, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 
N. Y. J. Clark Mathews, editor. Issued quarterly ; 
15c a copy. Uses how-to-do-it articles for young 
people . . . Reports in ten days and pays (undis- 
closed amount) on acceptance. 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, and correct your manu- 
script according to editorial requirements. 60c per 1000 
words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 








TELEVISION 
NEEDS MATERIAL 


Let skilled story experts work with you step 
by step to turn that idea, synopsis, story into 
professional, sellable TV form, ready for to- 
day’s best paying, fastest growing writers’ 
market. 
$2.00 appraisal fee with each ms. 
AUTHORS’ AID—TV UNIT 

P. ©. Box 2194 Van Nays, Calif. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmlll Road Downey, California 
Phone TOPAZ 9-8285 














GHOSTWRITING 
EDITING ® REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Books, Plays, Doctorates, Theses, Etc. 


20 Years’ Experience, Millions of Published Wards. 
Confidential Service. Nominal Feer 


NORBERT MURRAY 


501 &. 73rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
Tafalgor 9-3112 


{in writing for rates, please name your field.) 














PERSONALS 


ie ee 6 ee Desuet fp muck spenter 
bequenins 6 magusine. Each yp Aye 
ming x4 rofessio: writers, editors, publishers, 
woneers” a Paty m men, theatrical lucers, m 
per men 


nals” is ten cents a ‘word, including 
each word in name and address; box 50 

Capy with money order or check for more tan issue must 
reach us by November 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers Can swap, rt ag or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











PUBLICITY WRITERS needed Guonghout j the na- 
tien to write newspaper stories fascina- 
ti new craft items. This may be yonr chaace 
te break inte an _ excellent creative field. Waite, 
giving names and circulations of yg BY 
your srea, plus a brief resume on yourse 
Singer, Publie Relations Directer, Palmer ine. ke 
21600 Wyoming, Oak Park 37, Mich. 


a YOUR XMAS GIFT STATIONERY NOW! 
See our samples ef modern personalized pates- 
ery—the PERSONAL gift for that special friend 
or relative. THE M. BOXX, 314 Newell St., 
Barberton, Ohio. 


DO YOU WRITE THEM BUT FAIL TO MAIL 
THEM? Stamped, self-addressed envelope brings 
details of Writers’ Reminder Service. Writer’s 
Digest, Box Al. 


WILL SELL weed NIA news and fiction course 
complete for highest cash offer. M. Herring, 174 
Lincoln Ave., dh Ohio. 











NOW! Stand-By Copyholder Gaveg. : , errors, 
money. Free literature. On Postpaid. 
Write Model Service, Box 7 oF “St. Louis 1, 


Missouri. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in 
my ad, this magazine, page 55. Natalie Newell, 

Ghestwriter. 


MONEY-MAKING, yn tg ke og HOW-TO-DO- 
IT BOOKS. Free = catalet: ecial ‘Book Dividend 
Offer. BREZAN ane? 0. Box 309, 
Dept. WD, Giondale 5, California. 


REGARDLESS of religious petteta, mat more p aottonal 











thinking is r red | n writing than any- 
one izes. Poe introduced atlociuntion with 
_ a tales, a Se epee one is just as 


rtant in wri poe Bott Bead the fasci- 
ee “Rhythm iy Ww. ting,” ”4.00. R. N. RIS- 
30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


CHRISTMAS 18 COMING... And what a Fa net for 





i. Wo will ma Get 

linked ” We will rai it postpaid to. to an Monited 
State e ompany, 

210 Fifth aes Sow York 10, N. Y. 





SUCCESSFUL AGENT WANTED. Who can sell 
T.V. Show idea. Unusually different. Writer’s 
gest, Box A2. 


400- YEAR CALENDAR. All | dates including 
Baster, 1753-2 21” "bo. 





Thomas 


Carruth, Crowley, tou. 


64 


RESEARCH — Information, — Pr 
Reasonable rates. Research, 00” "Medlothen 
Way, San Pablo 10, Calif. 





LETTERS REMAILED, 
ginl Cleveland or W ingt 
ential. Headquarters, 
Enst 105, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


> BO, postin, 


BREED BARE TROPI ons Te a 
Rig jaare, secrets. tg ihe hiage den 


man Zz 
cals, 1008-3 Los Angeles 15. 


es 


Young LADY weteee-compocne- LEIS, wishes to 
co hele with someo of terest. 
saad 1024 W. Mesuneaths St., Philadelphia 33, 





HOW TO TURN HUMOR INTO CASH. Details, 
$1.00. Lew Fleming, Box 142 Menlo Park, Calif. 





SONGWRITERS—List of 65 Sagitimate 3 sous Pab- 
lishers, 250. 100 Record Companies, 25c. Writer’s 
Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


BACHELOR’S LEAGUE OF AMERIOA. Wanted: 
intelligent, literate, articulate young men who 
are ust compulsory a 
and help organize our fight 
—— Loe ain + a 
proving 
Sonat ~L 4 to pe draft: S, male: | capital 
punishment; reform of army ‘courte-martial sys 

one ether measures. No dues. be tg describing 

self, iaseroste, K+ for m. 

NOT le men, Stam 

eel "ai. please. Box 649, ap nett 








CLEVELAND, OHIO, ADDRESS. $8, month. Mail 
received and forwarded. Library investigations, 
local rsonal contracts. Hoger Wilkins, 1463 
East 105, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! ann me 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kestner, Chicago 30, I. 





CLIP ADS FROM LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, sell to 
national trade publications. Full details and list 
of 40 markets, $1. Dan Valentine, Box 1212, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


WANTED: An engel for this century’s greatest 
book, “The Prostitution of Philosophy.”’ Write 
Gleason Densmore, 2642 22nd Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


“WRITING Spocess THROUGH SELF-HYPNO- 
SIS.” Revealin Sey valuable folio, Fin 00. —_—— 
Lieyd Collins, 7, Appalachia, 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED “2 Wastington State: 


terrain, climate, neo ple — pioneer of 
present, $1.00 each. nts northwest set- 
ting, $5.00 set. State. a V.N.W. Service, 


c/o 230 Se. Mission, Wenatchee, Wash. 





LETTERS REMALED from New York, San Diego, 
ae! Orleans, M ). 25 cents each. 
. Holmes, ise . 27 St. New York 16, N. Y. 





Cae EsTaee, es. write for FREE 
ket Letter. Lew 


Phy 4 Cartoo: Market 
Cards liege Circle, LaHabra, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 

g simple ’s stories, articles, poetry 

in your spare time. Experience unnecessary, Our 

instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Her- 
man, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 








hay | “505 Odd, Gapoental pate Tyr td 
ork home! Expect something Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


$100 WEEKLY from your mailbox! Sure proof, 
10c. Loeb, Cincinnati: 36-F', Ohio. 








8 
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“THE BIRCH TWIG,’’ Dorian Huntley’s heart- 
vauing S sen, honeymoon and strange exper- 
— <. o eung married cou amo the 
Meus s of Vermont, $1.25 postpaid. 

Thelma Cushman, Orleans, Vermont. 


COLORED MIMEOG G—12 distinctive col- 
ors add — te your folio and manuscripts. 
Samples and mates. Margaret Mitchell, 


‘ord, mnecticut. 
Cots Ben Fy TOWN ADDEESS. Roginee 2 remailed 7 4 
ae FH Ave., Grove ~~ ygeees 


EARN EXTRA MONEY takin: realest Results 
or refund. Free details. pees suite — 2689 
Coolidge. Ave., -Oskiand 1, 1, .Calif. 


BONANZA! Palmer Institute of Authorship Course 
—fiction, article, radio and TV script-writing in- 
structions. $50 cash. Louise Bouligny, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 


JUVENILES—12,600 words en markets anf experi- 
= by selling writer; sto analysis; 209 
markets. 75e. Richard Elam. 828 

Woodlawn, Dallas, Texas. 


SQMETHING NEW—tThe true experiences of sell- 
writer who made first slick sale out of cae 
site for $850. The editor’s letters. Amusin 

ull of information. Tells how ony = 

read. If you're ever discouraged need to 

read the booklet, “It Happe -— By “Only $1.00 

postpaid. V. Laughlin, — 737, Albuqucrene, 
New Mexico. 


GULF BREEZES Little Magesine now pays its sub- 
seribers for material ac - Year’s subscri 
tion and “Contributor's € uide” for $1.00. 2 
Qak Avenue, Warrington, Florida. 


LITERARY RESEARCH EXPERT will locate in- 
ae on any subject. Write Miss Ida Ar- 
na . 53 Hendel Avenue, North Arlingten, New 
ersey. 


BUILD-IT-YOURSELF AUTHORS — Send for free 
writer’s kit on building with hardboard. Ideas 
for hundreds of projects. Free counsel on tech- 
nical ea and other personal services on 
request. Public Relations De ment, Masonite 
pe a a Nae 111 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 























DIETERS: Revolutionary Tiyppothereey safely 
eliminates fat rmanently. Total investment, 
$1.00. Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., scat 
on re of fo , -addressed, stamped envelo 
KALE iG: A National ae ag of 

etry, 624 North , 22. Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


a WRITE WAY to make extra dollars. Tested 
by actual pocseenee. Sure-fire formula, spare or 
fall time. ked instruction booklet pores 
all answers. $1.00. Escort an 
Customhouse St., Providence, BR. I 


WEITERE! Hit the Mail Market. Vast 
demand. > Es eee ing or plotting. 











Bend for details. Al: re reas. ” 3 
to make a living 
postpaid. < mee den y Bs 
Imont, N. Y. 


mee YOUR LETTERS from Washington, C., 
Confidential. Eleanor Werner, 6416 as 
ce Road, Bethesda, Md. 


WOMAN WRITER, short-shorts, desires construc- 
tive correspondence with kindred souls. Writer’s 


Digest, Box A3. 


“KNOW THYSELF.”’ Scientific handwriting analy- 
$1.00. Thomas, Box 934-C, Joshua Tree, 


Calit: 


— YOURSELF 1. _ SUCCESS! Amaz- 

18-lesson 50. Satisiaction 

guaran antecd, Dr. Rexford - North, 26-A St. Botolph, 
Soston 16, Mass. 








TYPEWRITER agg = a ne +. $135 
r. n midt, 
S109 09 Kilpatrick, Bkokle, Ml.” 


MAKE BIG MONEY DRAWING CARTOONS! Our 
“Cartooning Self Taught’’ ey F a the inside 
know how and marketin top. aw 
illustrations. Beau Onl D. 
Sales Company, Box 1 “W, Knoxvil . 3-9 


KAN a aa “ayy FOR WRITERS! Will 
nets. de _packxround details, 


ement, riter’s Burean, Box 578, 
weal 4 y sc 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material e any subject. Reasonable 
roere. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St, Camp Hill, Pa. 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS are anes, $1. Morey’s, 
Box 94, Redwood City 4, C 


FIVE-POINT egy for ordinary, everyday con- 
tentment, $1.00. No mirac just substantial 
engusctions. Satisfaction or refund. ¥. N, W. 
Service, c/o 230 So, Mission, Wenatchee, Wash. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
APITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Pa. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK. Your letters mailed 
from Honolulu—25c each, five for $1.00. John 
Wallace, Box 3774, Honolulu, T. H 




















SONG WRITERS—Write for our new song hits. 
We Pmeete yours free. Susan Sears, Sec’y, Box 
» Whittier Station, Tulsa, Okla. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





FRANKEL’S famous gag-joke book, 20c. Frankel. 
4903-W..Adams, Chieago 44. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS—Full of suc- 
cess stories and practical advice. Only $2 in hard 
cover, deluxe edition. If not completely satisfied 
return in 5 days for full refund. Housewife Pub 
lications, Inc., Rome, New York. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
raries (English and foreign languages accur- 


ately, comprehensively done). UBLISH ER’S 
SERVICE; ex , reliable indexing, _prect-reed- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable, 


prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 41 Grove Street, New York 14, N. Y 





STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS eliminates Writer's 
Block, stimulates hr on, increasing sales 
Instructions, $1.00. Hypnocollege, Box 753-A, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR syece simple Cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
cop ing and duplicating comic cartoons for ad- 

isers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
et 18, Wisconsin. 


FHE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY. -™ 
the filler item market. 240 markets — 120 de- 
seribed in detail. 75c. M. B. Gee, Box 125, Wil-. 


mette, Ill 


“X-RAY MIND.’ Dangerous power over others. 
(Krishnara course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krish- 
nar Institute, 1912 Lincoln-Park West, W-10, 
Chicago 14. 


LETTERS REMAILED from fabulous Las Vegas— 
25e. Oma Clark, 305 Tonopah Highway, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


HELP WANTED? Over 100 Juvenile Markets and 
agg How Te Submit Cartoon es ga 
“Milt Hammer, 625 McMichael, Hillside, N. J 


Y FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to yo ar page 
Wh, 00. Mailed fiat on heavy Bristol board. un- 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
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REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 


potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





BOOKS WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


A NEW DEAL FOR AUTHORS 
100% royalty—-Every penny that comes in from sales! 
> other publisher gives authors such a profit! 
Dictate i = contract! The AUTHOR becomes the 
LISHER. Compare our unique publishing plan. 

Write today for complete details. 

NEW VOICES PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24-28 77th Street, Dept. 1W, Jackson Heights 70, New York 





WRITING FOR JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the Be it enced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE you. LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of = Cpt instruction before it is finished. M 
specialized ¢ e of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE. MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 


Director of Derry Course in Writing a 3 the puvenfes 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Maes, 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T ow Bod Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
——. let’s you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The st will 
yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 


typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, Callfornia 





TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage of my many years’ experience in literary 
editorial work and t typing, of all kinds. 
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Who Asked You To Publish? 

(Continued from page 38) 
keep them off the market,” though some- 
times years later they sell the second 
serial rights or reprint the article or story 
without further payment to the author. 
“A good deal depends upon what maga- 
zine you are selling to when you are dis- 
cussing rights.” 


Should I belong to the Authors Guild of 
the Authors League? By all means, as soon 
as you are eligible. All authors are the 
beneficiaries of the League’s efforts, and 
an author who reaps the advantages with- 
out contributing to the costs is unworthy 
of the benefits. There are authors who 
refuse to belong because they are ignorant 
of what it is doing or are too greedy of 
their purse. 


Are courses in creative writing worth 
one’s money and time? If you want to 
be an artist I should think the answer is 
no; if you want to write primarily for 
money, it will depend on the student and 
the teacher. It is a ticklish question, not 
because for years I tried to teach creative 
writing, but because I now have a num- 
ber of friends who teach it. 


I abandoned the effort after this experi- 
ence. In the last course which I taught 
I had a student, a middle-aged woman, 
who offered a short story. I read it and 
turned over the last page to write com- 
ments there, only to find that it had been 
completely covered by one of her former 
teachers. I asked her about it and she 
said, “Oh yes, I’ve had nine instructors 
in the short story, all the way from Colum- 
bia to Stanford.” She had submitted this 
story to all nine, without ever changing 
a word, and she had a page or two of 
comment from each of them. Those nine 
instructors agreed on almost nothing. 
“Good God,” I said to the woman, “why 
do you keep coming to people like us?” 
Oh, she said, she had money and nothing 
to do; and besides, it was fascinating to 
learn what different teachers thought about 
the same story. That was when I quit 


The editor of a literary quarterly has 
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said that there is almost no institution of Reread oC eum te eens ete, ete 


higher learning in this country that does television and plays can be invented by users of 
not offer courses in the craft of writing. 

That is all right, if it is merely the craft | FREDERICK PALMER'S 
of writing. It is something else when so PSYCHO-PLOT 

many offer courses to deluded people who eednallen ari taunts 
think they are going to become successful Aladdin's magic lamp. 

authors. I suggest you look up an article Price $1.00 pestpald In U. S. and Conoda 
in Tomorrow (Aug., 1949) in which N. D. HEATH 


Richard B. Gehman, who teaches creative 
writing in New York City (or did), re- 
ports on this “infernal passion” which 
has “gripped the land.” After a survey he 
estimated that in 1949 there were 350,000 

persons trying to become professional writ- MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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as a million. This multitude, said Geh- ionin 
man, includes doctors, lawyers, dentists, IRENE BARBER 
generals, grocers, housewives—indeed they | 480 Audubon Street New Orleans, Louisiase 
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What are we to say about it? Are these | at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
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In WB Helen Hull says there are people, 
including critics and writers, who insist 
that writing cannot be taught. If she ever 
reads this page she may feel that I belong 
to this group. One of the ablest teachers 
in the country is Mabel Robinson at Co- 
lumbia; in WB Ann Petry says she learned 
a great deal from her. I’ve no doubt of it. 
The educable student can learn something 
from the ablest teachers. 

Most of these hundreds of thousands 
have no talent at all and are being shame- 
lessly exploited by what we charitably call 
a system of higher education. Most of 
these students are women. If you say it 
is better for them to sit under instructors 
of creative writing than to sit at bridge I’ll 
concede the point. 

Are writers’ conferences of any value? 
Mr. Gehman says that in the summer of 
1949 there were 20 odd conferences from 
Vermont to Seattle.* In former years I 
went to a few of these, not as student but 
as instructor, and thought them a waste 
of time for everybody. 

They are usually held on the campus of 
a tax-supported school, which means that 
the lecturers are expected to say nothing 
that will disturb the prejudices of the com- 
munity. Directors of these conferences are 
sometimes frustrated writers who have 
learned to be politicians; but even so, they 
get into trouble now and then, as one did 
when, without looking into the man’s per- 
sonal habits, he invited to his campus a 
famous novelist who arrived dead drunk. 
Directors do learn after a while which 
writers among those who accept invitations 


*In the summer of 1953, there were over 40. 


can be counted on for conventional be- 
havior. You can imagine, therefore, that 
it is not always the purpose of these con- 
ferences to teach, stimulate and inspire the 
hopefuls who pay the fee, so much as to 
show off the director and the celebrities 
whom he brings in. 

I think that a conference or two might 
be worth your time if you go primarily 
to study the deluded students and the 
solemn posturings of those who have been 
summoned to sanctify the delusions. 

Should I subscribe to writers’ magazines? 
If you wish, but don’t make them your 
literary bible. Many years ago the editor 
of one of them solicited me for an article 
and wrote me that his journal had helped 
several young writers to succeed: “I know 
definitely and he has told us repeatedly 
that he would have given up all thoughts 
of writing three years ago if it hadn’t been 
for the help and encouragement he re- 
ceived from our magazine.” Why in the 
world should it be assumed that it is a 
good thing to keep young people at the 
task of trying to be writers? 

Prizes. See the Bennett Cerf column in 
The Saturday Review, August 18, 1951, 
in which the Pulitzer Prize comes under 
scathing scrutiny, not by Mr. Cerf, whose 
opinion of it is unknown to me, but by 
one Mr. Kirgo. This writer thinks it’s time 
“to close the door on these namby-pamby 
know-nothing honors.” He names some 
winners—Margaret Wilson, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, Caroline Miller, Martin Flavin— 
and dismisses them as “dim and vague me- 
mories”; while on the other hand, Wallace 
Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Mari- 
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anne Moore, William Faulkner, E. E. 
Cummings, Willa Cather, and some others 
are “all non-winners of the most promi- 
nent American literary award.” Who picks 
the winners? he asks. “A bunch of guys 
who most of the year are busy running cor- 
porations, managing newspapers, watching 
circulation . . . about as qualified to make 
these awards as Yogi Berra is.” Mr. Cerf 
asks Mr. Kirgo to cheer up, because Wal- 
ter Winchell is going to make annual 
awards of his own and “relegate the Pu- 
litzer nominations to oblivion.” 


Do literary prizes mean any more now- 
adays than radio-give-away? Not much. 
All prizes and awards have steadily de- 
teriorated along with the moral standards 
of the people. I received a Harper award 
for one of the poorest novels I have writ- 
ten. All these awards still carry prestige 
for the uncritical; and Guggenheim and 
similar grants and fellowships are nice if 
you can get one. 


Whether such awards are on the level 
I do not know. I asked in vain for a 
particular grant three times, each time 
with powerful support—once for my 
tetralogy, once to do the Mormon novel, 
Children of God, and once to do a novel 
about Jesus. When I applied the first time 
a teaching colleague, who had published 
a book, told me that a friend of a com- 
mittee member had told him that if he 
would apply for this grant he would get 
one. He applied and got. 


So to conclude: prizes are all right; take 
one if you can get it; but never for a mo- 
ment believe that a prize can prepossess 
the critical in your favor. Even the Nobel 
award can be given and has been given 
as a political gesture. 

How much can I hope to earn? Not 
very much. Maugham tells us that he was 
shaken when he saw that his check for Liza 
was only 20 pounds. “There are few avo- 
cations,” he says, “in whici with equal 
ability and industry you cannot earn more 
money than by writing.” You read about 
the few spectacular cases—the $125,000 
paid to Hemingway for the motion picture 
rights to a short story; the huge returns 
to Margaret Mitchell; the $50,000 ad- 
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vance paid to Winsor; the $75,000 to 
Chambers for serial rights in the Post; the 
royalties from a Douglas book, a Tobacco 
Road, or a South Pacific; but these are 
only the newsworthy instances in thousands 
of cases. 

Because Eisenhower is paid a large sum 
and allowed to duck under the capital 
gains tax; or because Life paid the Duke 
a million to publish a part of his story; 
or because the Truman book was such a 
phenomenal commercial success, people get 
the idea that writing is a wonderfully pro- 
fitable thing. Can you earn a living with 
your pen? What are the odds against you? 
If we take Gehman’s conservative esti- 
mate of 350,000 persons trying to become 
professional writers, and assume that 100 
of them in five years will be making a 
living by their pens, the odds are 3,500 
to one against you. In no other profession 
would a person deliberately go up against 
such odds. 

In WB Michener guesses that there are 
in this country half a million persons try- 
ing to write novels. He says a_ typical 
publisher reports that in a year he receives 
2,000 manuscripts and publishes 100; of 
these, 95 come from established authors. 
This means that only 5 of 1,905 unsolicited 
manuscripts are accepted by the house. 
Michener thinks that for every first novel 
published, 450 are written. If a first novel 
is published what are its chances to get 
critical attention? Twelve hundred novels 
are published each year, of which The 
Saturday Review may notice as many as 
380; Time, not more than 150; The New 
Yorker, about 50 or 60. In short, you stand 
one chance in three of being reviewed in 
the first, one chance in eight in the second, 
and one chance in 20 in the third. 

The story of the financial returns to the 
author is, says Michener, even more de- 
pressing. The average first novel loses money 
for both author and publisher. Nine hun- 
dred dollars is a good return to an author 
on his first novel. I received $750 from 
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my first (mot counting foreign rights), 
nothing from my second, and an average 
of $500 or $600 on each of my Testament 
of Man novels so far. Michener thinks the 
average income of professional writers, 
from writing only, cannot be more than 
$1,500 a year, which is about one-fourth 
that of a Washington, D.C., bricklayer, or 
about one-twelfth that of a top steel-roller 
with overtime. 

Yet people do persist in believing that 
writers as a class are wealthy and overpaid. 
Among my friends there are not more than 
two or three who think I am not lying 
when I tell what I earn. If you have the 
heart for punishment, go ahead; but re- 
member Gissing: “Why should any man 
who writes, even if he writes things im- 
mortal, nurse anger at the world’s neglect? 
Who asked him to publish?” 

(Reprinted from “God or Caesar?—The Writ- 
ing of Fiction for Beginners” by Vardis Fisher. 
Published by The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Cald- 


well, Idaho. Used by permission. Copyright 1953 
by Vardis Fisher.) 


Sample Contract 


(Continued from page 40) 
(10%) of the cost of composition, said excess 
to be borne by the Author and settled in 
account. 
5. That the Publishers shall pay to the Author: 
(a) A royalty of ten per cent (10%) of 
the catalog retail price on all copies 
sold up to seven thousand five hundred 
(7500) copies; a royalty of twelve and 
one-half per cent (12%2%) of the cata- 
log retail price on all copies sold be- 
tween seven thousand five hundred 
(7500) and ten thousand (10,000) 
copies; and a royalty of fifteen per 
cent (15%) of the catalog price on 
all copies sold thereafter, except as 
otherwise provided in this paragraph. 
(b) A royalty of one-half the above-men- 
tioned rates based on the United States 
catalog (retail) price on all copies sold 
in the Dominion of Canada. 
A royalty of ten per cent (10%) of the 
amount of the Publishers’ charges on 
all copies sold for export at a reduced 
price. 
(d) A royalty of ten per cent (10%) of 
the actual net price for all copies sold 
at “remainder” prices (except when 
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sold at or below cost in which case no 
royalty shall be paid). 

(e) A royalty at the prevailing rates less 
one-half of the difference between a dis- 
count of forty-four per cent (44%) 
and the discount granted on all copies 
sold to jobbers, wholesalers, retail book- 
sellers and distributors at a discount of 
forty-eight per cent (48%) or more, 
it being understood that in no event 
shall the amount paid to the Author 
be less than one-half the stipulated 
royalty, but the full rate of royalty re- 
gardless of discount shall be paid on 
individual sales of less than two hun- 
dred and fifty (250) copies. 

(f) A royalty of ten per cent (10%) of the 
catalog retail price on all copies sold 
of any cheaper edition published at 
less than one-half of the original price. 
If, however, the Publishers shall ar- 
ringe for the publication of such 
cheaper edition by another Publisher, 
they shall pay to the Author fifty per 
cent (50%) of the net proceeds of 
such sale. 

(g) For the purpose of ascertaining the 
rate of applicable royalty, copies sold 
to jobbers, wholesalers, retail book- 
sellers, and distributors shall be in- 
cluded. 


6. That the Publishers shall pay to the Author 
in advance and on account of the aforemen- 
tioned royalties the sum of Five Hundred Dollars 
($500.00) on the signing of this agreement. 

7. That on all copies of the said work which 
are produced pursuant to an agreement made 
by the Publishers with a recognized book club 
and by the latter distributed, whether said dis- 
tribution be to its members or subscribers, pros- 
pective or otherwise, as a monthly selection 
(dual or single) or as a premium or dividend 
book, there shall be paid by the Publishers to 
the Author fifty per cent (50%) of the amount 
received therefor by the Publishers; and said 
monies shall be paid to the Author within two 
weeks after the Publishers receipt of payment 
from such book club. 

8. That the Publishers agree, upon request, 
to furnish to the Author verified copies of any 
sub-licensing agreement which the Publishers 
make with any third party for the exploitation 
of any rights in the said work herein granted 
to the Publishers. 

9. That the Publishers shall render to the 
Author semi-annual statements of account of 
December 31st and June 30 on April 25th and 
October 25th of each year and shall settle in 
full for the same in cash on such accounting 
dates. 

10. That in the event the Publishers shall de- 
sire to discontinue publication of the work and 
shall so notify the Author, or in the event that 
the Publishers shall fail to keep the work in 
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no 
7 print, and the Author, having given to the Pub- in and to the said wark (provided said rights 
ie lishers notice to reprint the work, the Publishers shall not have been retained by the purchaser 
b) shall have failed to do so within one hundred of the first serial rights) shall be divided fifty 
we and twenty (120) days thereafter, or in the event per cent (50%) to the Author and fifty per cent 
ke of bankruptcy of the Publishers, or if it should (50%) to the Publishers. 
of make a general assignment for the benefit of its 14. That the Publishers shall have the first 
re, creditors, then the rights in the work granted option on the Author’s next full-length novel 
nt to the Publishers in this agreement shall im- written after the work which is the subject of 
or mediately terminate without further notice, and this agreement on terms to be mutually agreed 
ed upon Gemand therefor, the Publishers will exe- on. 
ee cute and deliver to the Author written evidence 15. That the rights of translation, dramatiza- 
on thereof, and if the copyright be in the name tion and all other rights not specifically men- 
a of the Publishers, and assignment of the copy- tioned herein shall be reserved by the Author. 
right therein, provided, however, that no right 16. That all monies due under this agree- 
™ acquired by the Publishers hereunder and there- ment shall be paid to the Author’s representa- 
Id fore disposed of by it to other partics shall tives Blank and Blank, 300 Wisconsin Avenue, 
at revert to the Author. In any of such events the New York 17, New York, whose receipt shall 
. Author shall have the period of sixty (60) days be a discharge of the monies received and the 
a after such reversion of rights to purchase the said Blank and Blank is hereby empowered by 
ch plates from which the work was printed, if they the Author to conduct negotiations with the 
- shall then be owned by the Publishers, at Publishers in respect of all matters arising in 
i twenty-five per cent (25%) of their cost to the any way out of this agreement. 
of Publishers, and shall also have the right during 
said period to purchase all, but not a part, of Comments: 
i the copies and sheets of the work on hand, at Cause 2: If this sounds formidable take com- 
’ 4 the manufacturing cost thereof. If the Author fort in the thought that its bark is worse than 
k. shall fail to purchase such copies and sheets, its bite. Just the same you should be familiar 
af the publishers may sell the same without pay- with libel and copyright laws. It is no fun to 
ment of royalties thereon to the Author. be threatened with a suit, as I can tell you from 
11. That if payment should not be made by experience. X says that in this clause should be 
~ the Publishers of monies due or statements de- inserted after “claims, proceedings and expenses,” 
h- livered to the Author as agreed herein within the words “by judgment finally sustained”; and: 
rs one month from the date of written demand “change ‘taken or incurred against them.’ There 
from the Author or his representatives for such is a big difference between these two ways of 
h payment, then upon the expiration of said saying it. If you have it this way (that is, as 
le period this agreement shall terminate without in clause 2 above) a publisher can make the 
b further notice, and all rights in the said work author settle any nuisance suit or even slightest 
S- granted herein shall revert to the Author forth- threat of same. If you have ‘by judgment finally 
4 with and without prejudice to monies due to sustained’ the Author has a right to fight it out 
n him from the Publishers. in court. Publishers hate to go to court; usually 
d 12. That the Author shall be entitled to re- they'd rather settle and say to hell with it.” 
0 ceive on publication ten presentation copies of I think X’s point is a good one. 
it the said work and shall have the right to pur- Crause 4: X says: “OK, it’s just average. 
d chase further copies for personal use at the Some publishers give you more leeway than only 
0 lowest wholesale price. 10% of cost of composition. Scribner’s contract 
it 13. That all monies deriving from the sale gives 20%.” 
of excerpt, anthology, selection and digest rights Crause 5: These are low royalty rates but 
q - 
y + _ 
‘ The Dark Continents of Your Mind 
i DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
C plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
f Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
i emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
: joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
7 soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 
- Accept this FREE book « Lec the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinkieg 
| men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 
7 This is a challenge to make the most of your beritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.”” Address: Scribe B.X.L. 
‘The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California, 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be senged and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


oy ate is of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professiona! editors, 
who will take an ifdividual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East i2th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Obio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. Ths puts me under no obligation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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cost: af publishing asc wey up. Sec answer 
to question about royalties, page 38. 

Crause 6: The size of the advance depends 
on who you are. Agents in general, I believe, 
attach too much importance to advance pay- 
ments. It seems to be felt that they will force 
the Publisher to more vigorous promotion, in an 


effort to recover his money—and that is true : 


with large advances, But on the whole the Pub 
lisher will not advance more than he seems 
assured of recovering. X comments: “most good 
contracts add, ‘no part of which shall be return- 
able’”’—that is, no part of the advance. 

Ciause 7: This clause merely says that you 
will receive 50% from any book club adoption. 
That is standard. 

Ciause 8: This clause is rather recent in 
contracts, Insist on it, I had thought, but X says 
no—that some houses would not want to change 
their printed forms. 

Crause 9: Because of rising costs some pub- 
lishers now settle annually instead of semi-an- 
nually. X notes that some publishers render 
statements and pay three months later instead 
of on the statement date. 

Crause 10: This clause is full of legal ver 
biage but it covers the matter. Always insist 
on it—but X says my emphasis is wrong in ad- 
vising you to insist on any of these matters. X 
admits that all these clauses should be in but 
feels that the beginner is in no position to insist. 

Crause 11: This is another indispensable 
clause. 

Ciause 14: Though standard this clause 
actually is impotent. An author can dodge the 
option by insisting on terms which the pub- 
lisher cannot meet. X says: “I strongly urge 
you to put in more about option clauses. Point 
out the Author should be sure his options are 
on terms to be mutually agreed on if possible 
(and they usually are). Young authors are apt 
to sign an option on the same terms. Also warn 
the authors, please, that if the options are on 
more than one future book, the clause should 
be inserted, ‘but if the Publisher should de- 
cline one of the option books, all further options 
shall be null and void.’” Of course, you should 
insist on that. But I say again that “terms to 
be mutually agreed on” really means nothing 
if the Author is unreasonable or dishonorable. 

Crause 15: With beginners, publishers usu- 
ally ask for a share in these rights. This was 
covered under questions above. 


7 


X says the contract as a whole is 
“damned good” but suggests the few 
changes, already noted, which it would 
be well to have if you can get them; but 
don’t lose a contract with a good pub- 
lisher by insisting on them. 

(Reprinted from “God or Caesar?—The Writing 


of Fietion for Beginners.” Copvright 1953 by 
Vardis Fisher.) 
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jor writers 


j GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE. 


| Dictionary of oughts 5 
| English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
| Protection and Marketing of 
| _ Lierary Property 3.75 
| Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
| Lewis 
} Roget’s Thesaurus .. 1.90 
| Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 
! Webster’s New World 
| Dictionary, thumb-indexed 6.00 
| Westera Words 3.00 
| CARTOONING 
| Careers in Cartooning 3.50 
Easy Way to Cartooning 1.00 
2ariar 
Editorial Cartooning ‘ ~~ Doane 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning. 4.00 
Taylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Eoeretepedio of Criminology 5.00 
ro Criminal —— . 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connel 
Mystery Fiction ..... ; 3.00 
Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fiction, Burack ....... 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field. 3.50 
J. P. Colby 
— Success 2.00 
Will Herman _ 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 2.50 
Whitney 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Writing & Marketing..... 6.00 
George Bird 
ag song Writing For a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 
Writing Non-Fiction . 3.00 
Walter $. Campbell 
bee ~ we in Article Writing.... 3.50 
son Bailey 





FREE POCKET 
SECRETARY 
on all purchases: of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 
books for only 


$10 











| 








MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Topeper 


Syndicate ee $1.00 
Writer’s Market ............... 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo ag (almanac)... 2.00 
Where and How To Sell Your 
Pictures, Ahlers -- 130 


NOVEL WRITING 
Cost of a Besi Seller... ~~» 2 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Craft of Novel Writing. 
urack 
om Novelists and Their Novels 3.50 


Somerset Maugham 


How to Write a Novel 3.50 
omro 
How to Write and Sell a Novel. 3.00 
Woodford 
Technique of the Novel 2.00 
zzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen 3.00 
Beranger 
PLOTTING & REVISION 
1.00 


a of the Short Short. .... 
ill 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 

Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 Plots Used & Abused...... 1.25 
Young 

Plots That Sell 3.00 
Charles Simmons 

| 36 Dramatic Situations. . 2.00 


Georges Polti 








Books listed below are selected 
by WriTER’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Narrative Technique $4 
Thomas Uzzell 


— Short Story Writing.. 3.50 
ower 
Short Storias for Study.......... 4.75 
Kempton 
Story Writing ............ 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 
This Week’s Short Stories 3.00 
Stewart Beach 
Write the Short Short... . 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Writers: ss ay Short Shorts 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing oe Fiction 3.00 | 
am pbeil 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 | 
Collett | 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Ana.omy of Inspiration......... 2.50 








POETRY & SONGWRITING | Harding 
An a a at Poetry . 2.00 Characters Make Your Story..... 3.50 
oblentz | Maren Elwoo 
seer e es Dictionary... 2.50 | Miraculous Birth of Language... 3.75 | 
lement Woo Wilson 
First Principles of Verse. . 2.00 | 111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Robert Hillyer | Maren Elwoo 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 Science Fiction Handbook. .. 3.50 
Anne Hamilton L. Sprague de Camp 
How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 | Writers’ Anthology ............. 2.25 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 | aines 
Whitfield | Writers: Help Yourselves 2.00 
ae ome of Poetry 2.50 Mildred 1. Reid 
| nne Hamuton | Wri : 9, y 4 
| Writing and Selling Greeting Card | say pig sy ceadlt 
ferse, Barr 1.00 | Writer’s Notebook 4.00 | 
Writing iy Verse 2.00 | W. Somerset es 
Richard Armour | Writing of Biography 1.50 
RADIO & TV | coeeenes rinker Bowen 
Pointers on Radio Writing. .. 2.00 | The bye >: Fiction. . 3.50 
Josephine Nigeli ’ Hoffman 
Radio & Television Writing...... 6.50 | Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Max Wylie iste yee 
Television Writing ........... 3.50 | Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 6.95 
obert S. Greene Glenn . he 
Writing & Selling for Television.. 6.50 | Writing to 2.75 
‘ oberts Scott Meredith 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 | Your Key to Successful Writing. 3.00 | 
Gilbert Seldes Lajos Egri 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 

Edun eek Payment of $............ enclosed 
te a cin ends as sn nen aude aaa hee SONOS EWEN NER EREESES ESTER SOND 
CO eee 
City State 















AWARDS aAnpbD 








Ma 
Kansas City 1, Mo. 


able for ar oh in the Messen “gg oo 

periodical, Length is limited to 16 lines. . = 
poems may be submitted, either unpublished 
or reprints from any publication other than 
the Messenger. Submit three copies of each 
poem and author’s name and dress. Write 
titles on outside of sealed envelope. All prize 
winning poems will be published in the Mes- 
senger. 





Elsevier Award 
The Elsevier Press, 
402 Lovett Bivd., 


Houston, Texas 


For the best novel written by a Southerner. 
Limited to legal residents of the west— 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Only complete novels will be 
consi not collections of shert stories or 
unrelated sketches. 





Sports Books Annual Awards 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 
232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. 


Purpose is to encourage the writing of books about 
sports. One a will be fer the best sports 
novel; the sther for the best general work of non- 
fiction dealing with sports or sport onalities. 
Complete manuscripts (minimum 56,000 Bee, words) 
must be submitted and Barnes reserves the right 
to publish any book submitted, even if it on not 
win the award, on terms to be arranged, Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by an entry form. 





Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park § 


Boston 7, Mass. 


For projects, in either fiction or non-fiction. Ty 
finished manuscript, as well as a work in p 

will be — for an award. Candidates ould 
submit, ng with an application blank, the 
following: At least 50 pages of the actual project 
with the infermal description of its theme and in- 
tention; ; ame les rad re ef —p posses 
or unpublis a brief biogra H otogr: 
applicant (if availab le). Applications 1 be filed 
and material submitted at an the 
ear. All manuscripts submit: will be consi ed 
or  _—_——e whether or not they receive an 
award. 





Centennial Book Contest 
for Juvenile Book Writers. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
19 East 47th St. 
New York 17, N. ¥. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons is commemorating its 
Hundredth Anniversary with this contest aim 
at advancing good literature for young readers. 
ene ge ts must be original works not previ- 
oa ublished in any form. The three classes 
eligi ns we awards are: 
Class A—Novel for Girls 3 years and older) 
Class B—Novel for Boys (12 years and older) 
Class C—Non-fiction Juvenile (Biography, His- 
wey _— Study, Science, or World 


Manuscripts must be wholesome stories for young 
le in not less than 50, or more ° 
words, In Class C above, non-fiction mra- 

terial yy by illustrations should not 

exceed 40,000 words. The sponsor will sign 
contracts with cach ef the prize winners and 
reyve the sign to edit - present the winning 

books in a final format their own choice. 

Consideration fer awards on be bf 

tent only. Submit typewritten 

original copies on 81x11 shows 9 

ning manuscripts oi be fished as well as 

any others judges may ae exceptio: 


on con- 


Name and Prizes and 
Sponsor Conditions Closing Date 
‘a for pono | r~; aasee dene on ‘subject su $2 oad five Sets 
W Ave. December 1, 1953 





$1,000 plus royalties. 
December 31. 





Two awards of $2,500 each ($1,000 
outright, $1 as advance against 
roya ties). 

December 31. Every year. 





$2,400 ($1,200 outright, $1,200 as 
advance against royalties). 
December 31. Every year. 





Le tS wie & com Che 
$1000 prize’ "$500 advance royal 


ties). 


Manuscripts be sub- 
mitted from October 18 b 598, 
through Feb. 1, 





cott/Seventeen 


Eat W Wachingjon Sauare, 





For a maturely cenceived novel, betyeen 45,000 
and 70,000 werds, for young . “The aim of 
the contest is to "encourage writing of novels 
of high quality for adolescents, with modern set- 
tings, which honestly and thoughtfully — the 
growing-up experience and the problems — 


Of th the ‘otal ise, $1,250 is paid by J, B 
cott on, a advanss agelost baie ye fy 


and allied 1 
for first Ay rig ts. = ae a 
an outright prize. 





$3,300. 
February 28, 1954. 
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CONTESTS 








Name and 
Sponsor 


Conditions 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 





a 


Alliance 
Box 200 
Stanford, Calif. 


Al persons writing in lish are eligible to 
compete, regardless of ae or residence, in 
the nineteenth consecutive season of ese 
awards. are awarded in three classes: 


1. Verse drama in full length or one act. 


_2. Realistic plays of American or Canadian 
life, in full Jength only. 


wan Short plays designed for radio and tele- 
ion. 

Gontributors should send for registration sheets 
ag terms of competition are definite. In ad- 
dition to cash awards in group, wiuners 
and ater peers: ae will be ) eens to 
ac Pp TOUps one or more 
will be presented at Dramatist’s Assembly in 





so 





Yale Series of Younger Poets 
Yale Palverss Press 
New 


aven, Conn. 


Open to any writer under 40 who has not pre- 
viously had a volume of verse published. All verse 
must be a. No limitation on the kind of 
Poetry or subject matter, though translations are 
not acceptable. Poems previously published in 
hewspapers er periodi may be included if con- 
sent of such journals can be obtained. Poets who 
had volumes of verse privately printed are eligible, 
but ms contained in the printed volume may 
not submitted. Format calls for manuscript of 
48 to 64 es, with maximum of 40 lines to a 
page, wi t illustrations, and only one 

to a page. Manuscripts should be written, 
should contain a title page and table of con- 
tents and title page should have author’s full 
name and address in upper right-hand corner. 





The Harper Prize Novel Contest 


& Brothers, 


ty tae Sard Brent 


For full-length unpublished novels 000 to 150,- 
000 words, Sheieed and perce than for 
publication. $8,000 of the prize award to be paid 
six months after tion as a minimum guar- 
tee ities. Stat t must acc 





an pany 
manuscript indicating that it is submitted for entry 
in the contest and that it has not been published 
in book form. 


Maxwell Anderson 
Award of $100. 


Miles McKinnon Anderson Award 
of $100 and additional benefits. 


Stephen Vincent Benet Award 
of and benefits. 


March 1, 1954 





Publication by Yale University 
and au receives the 
usual royalty on all copies sold 
in U.S. 
Submit manuscripts between 
Feb. 1 and March 1, 1954 
(offered every year). 





$10,008. 
June 1, 1954. 





M 


Charles Austin Beard 
emorial Prize. 


red A. Knopf, 
Madison Ane 


Avenue, 


New York 22, 


N. Y. 


This prize, intended to honor a great American, 
comprising $500 in cash and a contract for volume 
= cation on terms set forth in the entry blank, 


be offered in even years for a work in Political 


those subjects. 

appeal te the educated and mature American lay 
er than te the specialist. Doctora! dis- 

sertations or works of a purely scholarly nature 

with a mpoceaeSy limited appeal are not eligible. 

ammeenaate © id be between 50,000 and 150,000 


things being equal, scripts of ap- 
premmately 100, words will be favored. Write 
or instructions and entry blank. 


$500. 
July 31. Every year. 








Child Security Contest 
Child Security, Inc., 
1836 Cimarron Street, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 





For an elem textbook on psychogenesis. 
The goal of Child Security, Inc., a non-profit 
corporation, is average normalcy and security for 

children. The award is offered for the best 
plan or solution which will promote this end. 

tribution to this endeavor may take the 
form of a an elementary textbook on 
the subject of psy: nesis; or it may be com- 
bined story-texthook ving verbal illustrations 
for parents and premari applicants—a_ hand- 
book pointing out correct procedure and frus- 
trated results if not observed—a book for all 
desiring aid in parent-child idance. * Work 
—— be . — Soutaaey 
wherever possible, but, wherever le, it must 
be written for the lay reader. Word limit from 
a to 70,000 words. Author retains royalty 
rights. 


& 





Not less than $3,000. 
August <, 1954 















































WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but who 
are intelligent and write good English, to learn 
enough about writing te make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 

Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing fer persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so-far.” 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A five month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only @ publisher with 
@ genuine service to offer can make such a 
guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 


MN Gia xinieednctiacrs ONL sks de ccmmnseed 











Can | Help Sell My Book? 


(Continued from page 17) 
several years ago, he told me that Double- 
day has a Class AA writer classification 
whose contract calls for 2 press agent to 
appear on the scene several weeks in ad- 
vance of the author’s public appearance. 
Street was a Class AA man himself, he said. 


It helps if you can combine some other 
occupation with writing; for instance, 
Bemelmans, artist and writer. Another 
example is Tennessee Williams, who came 
to Houston in May to direct a play written 
by his friend, Donald Wyndam, thus giving 
book editors a chance to revive interest in 
his short stories, his published plays and his 
novel, The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. 
When Erle Stanley Gardner addressed a 
lawyers’ convention in Houston, we played 
up Lawyer Gardner’s whodunits. And every 
time Louis Bromfield comes to town in the 
interest of farm conservation, there’s an 
opportunity to revive all his books from 
Mr. Smith back to The Rains Came. 


If you can’t afford a public relations firm, 
you can handle your own publicity releases. 
You’re a writer, aren’t you? At this point, 
let’s hope you’re a character, too. If you 
drink tequila for breakfast, smoke cigars in 
church, or take nothing but black strap 
molasses baths, it’ll help considerably, for 
you must keep a stream of newsy items 
flowing to the columnists. 


Item (slug it FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE): 
“George Fuermann, author of Houston: Land 
of the Big Rich, has received 131 combs, includ- 
ing one tiny one with diamonds, since his photo- 
graph appeared in The Post, showing him as the 
dashing young man with the recalcitrant fore- 
lock. Also one tipsy lady cornered him in the 
Pine Grill (The Shamrock’s coffee shop) and 
slashed at that lock of hair with a butcherknife, 
hoping to carry it off as a souvenir. She failed.” 


Item: “In answer to a call at 3 AM this morn- 
ing from 4305 Rossmoyne, police found a glamor- 
our brunette dressed only in a mink coat trying 
to enter an apartment by going through a plate 
glass window. Her purpose, said the intoxicated 
doll, was to get George Fuermann to autograph 
her copy of his book, Houston: Land of the Big 
Rich. Unfortunately, the apartment she was 
trying to enter was not Mr, Fuermann’s, and the 
book she was clutching was not by Mr. Fuer- 
mann. The name was Kinsey.” 


Pay special attention to pix. Book editors 
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are always asking for theo, and they dou't 
want mug shots. They want candid, action 
photos of you swinging a kangaroo or 
strangling your mother-in-law or hiding 
your head in the mouth of a wild boar. An 
action shot of this type was done by the 
Corpus Christi Caller - Times on Virginia 
Nielson, a love story writer. Virginia men- 
tioned that her cat Monkey had the habit 
of curling up on her typewriter at noon 
to make her stop and feed him. The inci- 
dent made a good photo. Send out 8% by 
11 glossies that have so much human in- 
terest they can’t possibly be reduced to 
one column. 


Timing is an important factor in this 
game of getting publicity. The day you 
sign a contract, forget your modesty and 
timidity and set to work in earnest. For 
instance, in June, 1951, when James Aswell 
signed a contract with Rinehart for the 
publication of his third novel, The Birds 
and the Bees, he immediately notified me 
from his home in Natchitoches, La. I ran 
the item the following Sunday. From then 
until publication day, February 12, 1953, I 
received a reminder from him at least once 
a month, usually including mention of the 
forthcoming book plus something of interest 
about himself: a story he had sold w 
Todays Woman, an article to Collier’s, an 
anecdote about a funny error he had dis- 
covered in a current novel, and a quote 
from Louella Parsons’ column about his 
previous novel. 


There was a letter from Aswell on De- 
cember 27, 1952, telling me that my copy 
of B&B was now on its way from New 
York. A telegram on February 10 said that 
he would be in Houston on publication 
date and gave the time of his plane’s arrival. 
Meanwhile, I received two telegrams from 
Dudley Frasier, publicity director at Rine- 
hart, quoting what Burton Rascoe and 
Erskine Caldwell had just said about The 
Birds and the Bees. All these things added 
together gave the book a good send-off in 
Houston. But this is only one town. You 
have to multiply this account by the num- 
ber of other towns in which you want your 
hook to sell. 











WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
Criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different tvpe of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own iadividual 
manuscripts are: 


up to 3,000 words..........$ 4.00 flat rate 

ever 3,000 to 6,000 words...$ 7.50 flat rate 

ever 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 Gat rate 

ever 10,000 words........$12.00 plus $1.00 
for each 1,000 words over 10,000. 


ten cents a line 
minimum $1 per poem 


$10 for a 
complete report 


WOE 009660600000 , 
Typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over | 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Ciacinnati 16, Ohio 
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WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poome ( (ow subject) at once, 
for consideration as song materiali—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem inte a song; 
= @ very useiul Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! 


Editors command my beautiful electric typing on - 
Tau”, bond. Minor corrections if uested. 50c per 

000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 
new clients Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 















; A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

5 book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 

) THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet? Distributing Co., Inc. 


) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘ shorticles’’ oA all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample cory to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 





LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





DETROIT TYPIST 


Manuscripts 50c per thousand words, Poetry lc per 
line. Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, o- 
ing, etc., if desired. One carbon copy and extra first page 
free. Return postage please. 


IRENE MUSE 


2236 Seminole WA 2-6477 








Detroit 14, Michigen 













GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 

red folder which contains much 

lus full 

C n-fiction 

r Wr ' "Zeltia iaels py M 
THE NON- FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 
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My famous booklet, WRITING THE 
a salable shortshort, will be mailed free of 


PREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My valuable booklet, Bin, SHORT SHORT Bj capee which contains 9 different openings and critical com- 
show the best salable be mailed free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Bex 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
yi saOne STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
charge to seriously interested 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Ageat, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


“We Need Help” 
(Continued from page 19) 


Patricia MacManus, The Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. 

We encourage writers to help publicize their 
books when the writer in question has some kind 
of showmanship ability and wishes to use it. If an 
author is not “good on his feet,” as it were, it’s 
most unwise to present him to the public. 

What can a writer do locally or sectionally for 
his book? Some obvious examples are: auto- 
graphing parties in local or regional bookstores 
where an interest in the native son is already 
established (autographing affairs for unknown 
authors are almost invariably flops) . . radio 
and/or TV appearances on solid programs (the 
variety-show type of thing is usually a waste of 
time) .... interviews with book columnists, such 
as Breit of the New York Times, Hutchens of 
the Herald-Tribune, Hansen of the Chicago 
Tribune, or with the book-page editors in the 
author’s hometown. Off-the-book-page  inter- 
views with feature writers are extremely effective 
—but to achieve these your writer has to be 
newsworthy. I believe that one interview in a 
good newspaper carries more impact than fleet- 
ing appearances on radio or TV. 

As to what a writer shouldn’t do, all I can 
suggest is that an author stay off the necks of 
book reviewers unless he has a serious protest 
to register. Few things irritate a book-page editor 
more than the eager-beaver writer who drops in 
to inquire when his book is going to be reviewed, 
or—in injured tones—why his book didn’t get 
more space. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, "1933 and July 2, i846. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag. 
ing Editor, Pat Trefzger Overbeck, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Owners—Automobile Digest Pub- 
lishing Corp. ae Rosenthal, Wilbert 
Rosenthal, Aron M. Mathieu, all of ‘Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1953. 

(Signed) A. M. Mathieu. 

(Signed) Wm. H. Gehringer 
Commission expires Feb. 2, 1955. 





all writers in writing this type fiction. 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE 
YOU TO TEACH “D> 
ME TO WRITE” ms 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many people 
who contemplate taking a writing course. 

And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at the 
Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write because all of 
us — from president on down — are active, successful writers 
and editors. 


The records of our students and graduates bear us out. And 
every day we enroll new students who find in the Magazine 
Institute Course something they did not know a correspondence 
course could offer — lively, up-to-date, interesting assignments, 
instruction by competent, successful writers; individual atten- 
tion; the discipline of a regular writing schedule; and the 
freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute is really different. As a matter of 
fact, the Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors —-men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading periodicals. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball; 
One Winter in Boston ; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher ; 
Heroes of Baseball and many 
short stories. 
o 

JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


« 
BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 


. 
MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 


panion, etc. And Other Suc- 


cessful Writers and Editors. 











OUR STUDENTS SAY* 
ee I sold the Saturday Evening Post an- 


other piece.” 
“. .. .Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 

“I sold another story, my sixth...” 

“ . . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 


“ .. my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 
“ . . ve just sold my first fiction piece, 


based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“IT have made some progress selling to num- 
erous magazines from Coronet down and 
I’m only about one-third through the oe 


course.” 


*(Letters on file) 





HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a sucess- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our staff submits it with a personal recommen- 
dation to the market where it seems most likely to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN E WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


e""*"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


The MAGAZINE [2:02 335... 


Please send, without obligaiion your current 


INSTITUTE i" ate: 


SNe eee eres = Zone..... eee 
50 Rock Bones agg Sat an 20, N. Y aensnine Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 
ocke er . 1 N. 7. 

















A LITERARY COUNSELLOR MUST BE 
JUDGED BY HIS PERSONAL SINCERITY, 
AS WELL AS HIS WRITING EXPERIENCE 


~7 OR MORE THAN twenty years I have worked 

}) to build a writing career. In achieving this 

objective, I have also gained the friendship 

and trust of my fellow craftsmen. As an expression 

of their confidence, members of The Professional 

Writers’ League voted unanimously to make me 

their president for 1953. This represents a great 

responsibility. It is also an honor for which I am 
duly grateful. 


When you call on me for writing help, you will want to know 
what I am like as a person and how I am regarded by my neighbors. 
The Bank of America in Manhattan Beach can give you a report on 
my credit rating, the Chamber of Commerce will furnish informa- 
tion concerning my professional services, cand the mayor of my 


city, Edward W. Linaker, will be glad to tell you about my standing 
as a citizen of the community. 


Is all this information necessary, when all you want is literary 
assistance? Yes, it surely is, for back of every valued service must 
stand the personal integrity of the man who offers it. The coun- 
selling I provide consists of manuscript editing, revision, criticism, 
or ghosting, depending on the special need. 


Write today for my free folder, Literary Help. 
It tells you what I do and how we get started. 





Send 10c for my booklet 
The Truth About Cooperative Publishing 











POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
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